





AT 
Press cine 


Army and Navy goals and occupational defer- 
ments—Committee on manpower claimants— 
Food processing needs—-Women augment 
mining force—48-hour week for cotton textiles. 


MANPOWER FOR THE armed forces held the 
limelight in March and April with announcements 
that (1) deferments for men under 26 years of age 
were to be curtailed severely; (2) the Army has 
reached its goal of 7.7 million men, but that it would 
continue to take from 75,000 to 100,000 montaly to 
provide replacements for anticipated casualties; (3) 
the Navy needs 400,000 men to reach its goal of 3.6 
million by September 1; (4) the drafting of men 26 
years of age and over in essential work was ordered 
suspended on April 8 until the 18-25 age groups could 
be processed through their local boards. 

Tightening restrictions on deferments were levelled 
first at the 18- to 22-year age group and shortly there- 
after became operative against all deferees up to the 
age group of 26. Sifting out of deferments above that 
age is postponed until the supply of younger men has 
been examined, but industry and agriculture are asked 
for the immediate release of their deferred younger 
men—men previously needed by them to achieve the 
then No. 1 goal of production, but now vital to an 
urgency that takes precedence over all others—the 
military fronts. 

The review of registrants under 26 will proceed with- 
out regard to whether or not existing deferments have 
expired. All Class II-A and II-B occupationally de- 
ferred registrants under 26 are ordered to report for 
preinduction physical examinations and local boards 
are set to review their deferment status along with that 
of other registrants of the same age groups in Classes 
III-A, II-C, and III-C. The review is expected to 
achieve a reconsideration of the classifications of men 
under 26 now in Class III-A because of children, those 
under 26 in occupationally deferred classes of II-A 
and II-B, and those under 26, deferred because of their 
contribution to agriculture, in Classes II-C and III-C. 
As to the reclassification of men now classified as avail- 
able for limited military service only (Class I-A-L), 
or as unfit for any military service, it is intended to 
permit them to be classified into Class II-A or II-B 
if they are contributing to war production or to war- 
supporting activity. 
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State Directors of Selective Service, who have the 
final word on deferments, are expected to recommend 
only those deferments of the younger men “without 
whose services the production requirements of critical 
industry cannot be met.” The making available for 
induction of registrants under 26, it is pointed out, will 
permit deferment in critical industries of registrants 
26 years of age and over, with progressive considera- 
tion for their relative irreplaceability and increase in 
age. 

In connection with agricultural deferments, National 
Headquarters of Selective Service has withdrawn the 
war unit plan for measuring agricultural activities. 
Hereafter the classification and deferment of agricul- 
tural registrants will rest solely on an interpretation of 
the provisions of the Tydings Amendment to the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act in the challenging light 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s emphasis on the need of 
the armed services for younger men. 

Deferred registrants transferring from agriculture 
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must continue to have a certification of the local board 
that it is in the national interest for them to do so; 
otherwise they will be forthwith reclassified into a class 
immediately available for induction. 


§ Participating in the new program on occupational 
deferments is a new committee of the War Manpower 
Commission. Headed by Paul B. McNutt, the repre- 
sentation of the committee includes: the War Man- 
power Commission, the Production Executive Com- 
mittee, the Petroleum Administration for War, the 
Solids Fuels Administration, the War Food Adminis- 
tration, the Selective Service System, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Office of the Rubber Director, War 
Production Board, Maritime Commission, Board of 
War Communications, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and the Coordinator of Fisheries. 

The responsibility of the committee is to select those 
war activities and specific plans which by virtue of 
their strategic importance to war production, merit 
exceptional treatment in the matter of deferring eligi- 
ble inductees. 

Criteria by which it reaches its determinations are: 

(a) Production or service, whether of end products or com- 
ponents, must be so critical that the output is insufficient to 
support immediate war objectives. 

(b) Recommendations for deferment of registrants under 26 
engaged in critical production or service will be limited to 
specific individuals engaged in work which requires extreme or 
specialized skill or knowledge of a high educational qualifica- 
tion, and then only when the individual is irreplaceable from 
other less urgent work within the plant or by recruitment. 


On April 11 the Director of Selective Service trans- 
mitted to State Selective Service directors a list of 12 
types of critical activities in which men under 26 may 
be deferred. State directors were also instructed to 
recommend deferment of certain types of students now 
engaged in the study of medicine and other scientific 
fields. Within the 12 types of critical activities, the 
inter-agency deferment committee may specify certain 
plants and deferment quotas for the activities. State 
directors in 8 key coal producing States were author- 
ized to grant 90-day deferments to coal miners aged 
22-26 having 3 or more years’ experience in the mines. 
Coal miners under 22 in these States and all coal 
miners under 26 in 9 others were denied deferment. 


{ The staggering amount of 19 billion pounds of 
food to be canned and processed during the 1944 
season will top last year by 2,596,000,000 pounds. A 
conservative expectation is that 268,000 workers 
(63,600 more than last year) must be found to process 
and can approximately 5.3 billion pounds of fish prod- 
ucts, and 482,000 persons (44,000 more than last year) 
to preserve 13,971 billion pounds of vegetables, berries 
and other food—in all an estimated total of approxi- 
mately 750,000 men and women to can and process 
nearly 19 billion pounds of food. This poses a big 
recruitment job for WMC between now and the end 
of summer, 

As usual, part-time workers will form the mainstay 
of the food processing labor force with students and 
women again figuring prominently in it, as well as 
workers obtained from new sources of labor, such as 


foreign workers, prisoners of war, soldiers on leave, 
and vacationists. The latter group are expected to 
make a substantial contribution in working hours if 
they can be persuaded to “make work play and play 
pay” this summer. Employers are being asked to 
schedule vacations to coincide with the canning and 
processing seasons and workers are being solicited by 
press, radio, and public platform to take part in this 
war-supporting activity in lieu of traditional vacation 
jaunts. Since there are about 18 million workers in 
trade, services, and Government, 18 million vacations 
would add up to an augmenting force of no small pro- 
portions. It might easily spell the difference between 
just pulling through the canning season or sailing 
through in impressive fashion. 

Local drives to recruit all these various types of 
workers have been under way since March in the 
extreme southern sections of the country and are 
gradually extending northward as crops mature. 

In pointing to WMC’s recruitment responsibility, 
Mr. McNutt recently had this to say: 

As long as the war continues and for a considerable time after 
the war ends, it is certain that production demands on the food 
processing industry will be heavy. Demands on our food re- 
sources by the people of the occupied countries make it impera- 


tive that our production and preservation of foods is continued 
at peak for at least this year.” ' 


The meat packing industry, although not highly 
seasonal, is also looking to WMC to help keep its 
working force at the point where it can handle 25 
billion pounds of meat—2 billion pounds more than 
it did in 1943. The packers during 1944 will need 
16,000 more workers than they had in 1943. 


The number of coal miners has been decreasing at 
a rapid rate and intensive recruitment of new workers 
must take place in both bituminous coal and anthra- 
cite fields. Employment in the industry hit.a low of 
465,000 in the early spring—the rock-bottom figure 
at which the mines can produce the minimum goals 
expected of them in 1944. These goals are 620 million 
tons of bituminous coal and 66,700,000 tons of an- 
thracite. 

In order to augment the depleted labor force, WMC 
has appealed to women to take over certain above- 
ground operations this year. Some State laws and 
union contracts prohibit women from actually digging 
and doing other heavy work necessary in the mining 
of coal, but they can help out by taking over jobs such 
as timekeepers, clerks, various shop jobs and in some 
areas by picking slate on mine tipples. Even though 
the type of work they may perform is limited as it is 
in the steel and other heavy industries, nevertheless by 
doing the lighter jobs they can release men needed for 
heavier operations. The net effect of their admittance 
to this labor group will be to help maintain a stable 
labor supply in the industry. 


4 The WMC has ordered a minimum 48-hour work- 
week in the cotton textile industry, effective May 14. 
This applies to the manufacturing of yarns, and broad 
fabrics as well as such supporting activities as office 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Finding Jobs for - eterans 








FITTING VETERANS into suitable jobs is one 
segment—a major segment—of the total task of ad- 
justing veterans to civilian life. It is comprised of 
many elements, all of which have one objective— 
satisfactory placement. All are based on training, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and education. Legislation 
directed towards meeting these needs of the war 
veteran has been enacted and additional legislation 
is now under consideration. Such legislation should 
result in a comprehensive, unified, smooth-working 
program for re-establishing our war veterans. 


The foundation of such a program rests upon the 
answer provided to the point raised by the Baruch 
report, submitted to OWM Director James F. 
Byrnes on February 15, 1944: 


‘The question everyone asks, be he civilian or in uniform, is: 
‘How am I going to make a living for myself and for those dear 
to me when the war is over in a manner of my own choosing?’ 

“Our entire inquiry has been directed towards that question. 
In particular, we have been concerned with the demobilization 
problems of the returning servicemen and servicewomen and 
civilian workers now engaged in war industries. The return- 
ing soldier should not be forced to look to charity or commu- 
nity help. He has rights that rise above that. When he returns 
to his home community, there should be one place to which he can 
go in dignity and where he can be told of his rights and how he can get 
them.” 


Directed by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 “... 
to maintain a veterans service to be devoted to 
securing employment for veterans,” the United 
States Employment Service has been ‘“‘one place” 
where, for the past ten years, over 3 million veteran 
placements have been made. Here, veterans have 
been able to obtain placements and occupational 
guidance, as well as information on services available 
in such other agencies as the Veterans Administration 
for pensions, vocational rehabilitation (service-con- 
nected disabilities), medical and hospital care, and 
insurance; U. S. Civil Service Commission for 
Government jobs; Federal Security Agency for train- 
ing, educational opportunities, vocational rehabili- 
tation (nonservice disabilities), and the programs of 
the Social Security Board (unemployment compensa- 
tion and old age and survivors insurance); and veter- 
ans organizations for general assistance. 


Today the WMC through the USES is continuing 
in that work. In daily operations and through the 
establishment of the Veterans Demonstration Offices 
(which are in effect expansions of the activities of the 
local Veterans Employment Representatives), em- 
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ployment offices of the WMC are expanding and 
refining established techniques and _ introducing 
new methods, fully aware of the tremendous impli- 
cations of their work and its results. —The WMC has 
long recognized the necessity for and urged the con- 
tinuance of “‘one place” for veterans . . . now and 
in the post-war and demobilization periods. 


This matter of finding the right job for our veterans 
is one of concern to the whole Nation. Views may 
differ on how it should be done, but all of us are 
firmly resolved that the returning soldier must have 
a job—a good job—a job promising the fulfillment of 
some of the ideals for which he has fought or served. 


—PAUL V. McNUTT, Cuarrman, War Manpower Com- 


mission. 








HOSPITAL INTERVIEWING —<‘*‘A STITCH IN TIME”? 


Bringing USES 
to the Veteran 


e e By o. D. HOLLENBECK 


Chief, Veterans Employment Service 
War Manpower Commission 


THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE, like other war-service facilities, is mobile: 
where men cannot come to it, it goes to the men. 

Thus you can visit any one of 500 Army and Navy 
hospitals and find the USES busily engaged in its 
workaday activities, carefully interviewing patients 
recuperating from scars of war. These men (and 
women) are up for disability discharge and are think- 
ing of employment. By virtue of a predischarge regis- 
tration program worked out jointly by the Army, 
Navy, and WMG, trained USES interviewers are at 
the recovering serviceman’s side to take care of certain 
initial steps preliminary to employment. 

It is not difficult to see how this aggressive procedure 
can speed up a veteran’s return to gainful employ- 
ment and how it greatly advantages the painstaking 
task of working out delicate adjustments between the 
curtailed activity of the handicapped and the physical 
demands of various types of jobs. 

The program—an unprecedented one—may be 
called extensive in that it covers some 500 service hos- 
pitals spread over all parts of the country. The effort 
spent in its development and operation is, however, 
more than justified by the dual accomplishment of one 
operation: the morale of veterans confined to hospitals 
gets a tremendous boost from the knowledge that 
they cannot only go directly to gainful employment 
but in doing so can continue to serve the war effort 
upon discharge (encouraging news also for men still 
in the service); and it also greatly aids employers in 
their search for vitally needed workers. 


Aircrafters Ask for Navy Dischargees 


The hospital registration program dates back to 
1942 when several of the Nation’s largest aircraft 
manufacturers advised the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
that they could use disabled Navy dischargees. This 
potential source of manpower, it was thought, could 
be made to provide a new supply of skilled workers 
to alleviate the critical manpower shortages in private 
industry. Many of these men had been trained as 
aviation machinists and aviation metalsmiths in Navy 
service schools; others had been trained as electricians, 
machinists, motor mechanics, and carpenters, while 
naval officers had been trained as fliers, engineers, 
and in various highly skilled and professional cate- 
gories that would qualify them to hold positions of 
trust and responsibility in private firms. 
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In agreement with this view, the Navy Depart- 
ment requested the cooperation of the Veterans 
Employment Service of the USES. State Veterans 
Employment Representatives were instructed to get 
in touch with Commandants of Naval Districts and 
Medical Officers-in-Command of Naval hospitals to 
work out a plan for interviewing naval personnel 
prior to discharge from hospitals, in order to direct 
them to employment offices serving the communities 
to which they would eventually return when dis- 
charged. This program produced such satisfactory 
results that a few months later the War Department 
made a request that the USES perform a similar 
predischarge registration service for disabled Army 
personnel. 


Value of Predischarge Registrations 


The primary advantage of taking predischarge 
registrations of veterans lies in the fact that it is 
possible for the Employment Service interviewer to 
learn from medical efficers at the hospital informa- 
tion as to what extent a patient’s disability may 
affect his employability. This is highly important 
if the veteran is not to be placed in the wrong job, 
an eventuality which well might result from inade- 
quate or inaccurate information concerning his dis- 
abilities. In other words, this “‘stitch in time” will 
save the proverbial nine that might later be neces- 
sary to correct the evils of misplacement—an adverse 
effect on the individual’s confidence in his own 
future employability and on employer attitudes 
toward the employment of handicapped persons in 
general and disabled veterans in particular. 








A 21-YEAR-OLD youngster who had served overseas with the 
air force during the entire North African combat as a radio 
operator was brought to Lawson General Hospital (Georgia) 
with one leg missing. He was there 2 months and in frequent 
conversations with him the USES interviewer found out that 
he was a skilled radio technician and was looking forward to 
the time when he could make some connection with a cadio 
equipment manufacturing concern. He even had a folder with 
an accumulation cf ideas he had picked up from pilots, officers, 
radio repairmen, and others to improve radio equipment. He 
hoped for a chance to do something about them in time to help 
his buddies still over there. 

Among other things, he told the USES interviewer that he 
had served with the night group of the air force using a radio 
device to help locate lost planes. At first he was able to locate 
a lost plane 150 miles distant, but after experimenting with the 
locator device for a time, he improved it to such an extent that 
he could contact planes 300 miles distant. The interviewer, 
realizing that here was knowledge and experience that would 
be invaluable to a concern manufacturing radio equipment and 
airplane parts, made out a very complete registration card and 
sent full information in regard to the young veteran’s qualifica- 
tions and accomplishments to the Bendix Company in New 
Jersey. The result was that Bendix offered the young man 
employment before he left the hospital. Recently the veteran 
sent the interviewer a card stating that he believed he had just 
the right place to develop the ideas and improvements he had 
accumulated while in the service. 
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For example, a young man about to be discharged 
from the Navy at the Sampson Naval Hospital in 
New York was an epileptic before he entered the 


service and was to be discharged for that reason.’ 


He intended to go to work for a steel mill in Ohio. 
It was only by having access to the knowledge of 
this condition available at Sampson that the dangers 
inherent in the boy’s plans could be discussed with 
him. When it was pointed out that he would 
endanger himself and jeopardize his associates, he 
was amenable to a change of plan. 

Similarly, a soldier who had contracted rheumatism 
from exposure during the Italian campaign was 
discharged from an army hospital somewhere in the 
South. An expert mechanic, he had been offered 











a job as an aircraft motor repairman. It would 
have been necessary for him to work on installed 
motors from a cramped position in the fuselage. 
The Employment Service interviewer, who had 
reviewed pertinent material in his medical history 
at the hospital, persuaded him to accept a similar 
mechanic’s job on the production line of another 
aircraft company, where he could move around 
constantly and thus tend to remedy rather than to 
aggravate his disability. 

It is only in hospital registrations that the inter- 
viewer has the advantage of medical guidance. It is 
included on registration cards, however, in the lan- 
guage of the laity; in other words, it must be ex- 


' (Continued on Page 27) 











MESSAGE FROM GENERAL HINES 


THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE is an organization presently operating under the War 
Manpower Commission, which was established by an Act of Congress to serve the interests of all workers 
in matters relating to employment. Congress, however, gave special emphasis to the service to be provided 
for veterans by establishing within the USES a section designated as the “Veterans Employment Service.” 
This Service has met and coped with two major critical employment periods since 1933, the date of its 
establishment. The first was characterized by limited employment opportunities, and the second by un- 
precedented production and distribution of industrial and agricultural commodities. 


Each period was accompanied by major problems for the Employment Service. During the first, it 
was called upon for job references when there were, in fact, no vacant jobs available; during the second, 
when confronted with war necessity, it was—and is—expected to provide workers to perform a miracle 
production and distribution job at a time when an armed force equal to approximately one-fifth of the nor- 
mal working force of the Nation is being recruited. A commendable job has been done during both periods. 


There is approaching a third period, and a third problem, to be met and solved when the time arrives. 
It will arrive in its major proportions with the cessation of hostilities with victory on all fronts. Then the 
actual transition from a wartime to a peacetime production will take place. Then the armed forces will re- 
turn to civilian pursuits, due recognition being given to the national interest, and then war workers will 
become pom in the production of those commodities which will contribute to a wholesome existence 
of our people in peacetime. The USES will play an important part in the solution of that problem. 


Since the advent of World War II, the importance of the Veterans Employment Service within the USES 
has been given greater recognition, and properly so. Services to World War I veterans and those of prior 
wars, in connection with the employment problems of the future, will increase in technical importance as 
those veterans reach advanced years. Services to World War II veterans will become greater in proportion 
to the total working population as service persons return to civilian life, until finally, upon complete demobil- 
ization, this group will be composed of some 25 percent of the normal working population. 


The Veterans’ Administration has extended its cooperation to the USES in the interest of veterans dur- 
ing the past decade, and will continue to do so in meeting the veterans employment problems of the future. 
It is also recognized that the USES will provide one of the important services required in making effective 
the functions of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration within the Office of War Mobilization, 
in its endeavor to assure “that the human side of demobilization is not forgotten.” The USES should serve 
as a medium through which employers in need of workers and workers seeking jobs may be brought together. 
Its facilities are available to employers and workers alike, and I commend its services to all, both for the 
present—while we are at war, and for the future—when there shall be peaceful relationships existing among 
Nations. 


—BRIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES, Administrator, Retraining and Reemployment Administration. 
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INFORMATION 


Facts on 
the Job 


e e By CLARENCE M. WEINER 


Chief, Special Studies Section, 
War Manpower Commission 


LasorR MARKET INFORMATION FOR SERVICE TO 
VETERANS (area statements giving an inventory of 
iob openings throughout the country), SpeciAL Arps 
FOR PLacinc Navy PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN Joss and 
SPECIAL Alps FOR PLACING MILITARY PERSONNEL IN 
Crv1Lian Joss (ENLISTED ARMY PERSONNEL) are new 
and powerful tools which the United States Employ- 
ment Service is using to return veterans to suitable 
jobs in gainful employment. They represent a vastly 
extended service compared to the services following 
the last war. 

At the close of World War I, there were many em- 
ployment problems connected with the return of 
veterans to civilian life. Many of these could have 
been averted or minimized had there been accurate 
and timely labor market information, and adequate 
machinery for translating it into jobs or training for 
jobs and careers. 

With the abrupt end of hostilities in 1918, the 
subsequent large-scale cancellation of war contracts, 
and the rapid demobilization of the armed forces, 
some areas developed a surplus of labor while others 
had labor shortages. According to the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the labor surplus areas extended 
westward from New England to the Middle West, 
and up and down the industrial areas of the Pacific 
Coast. Labor shortages occurred in the agricultural 
areas of the South and the industrial areas of the 
South Atlantic Coast, from Philadelphia to Florida 
and inland to West Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama. 
When veterans remained in cities near demobiliza- 
tion camps they presented serious problems to such 
communities; they added to the difficulty of placing 
local veterans and they created pools of unutilized 
manpower while employers elsewhere were begging 
for workers. 

World War I demobilization created another 
problem. Most of the returning veterans were not 
given adequate information on changed conditions 
on the home front. Wages had risen sharply during 
the war, but so had prices. Veterans who received 
their old jobs at their former wage rates, or at the 
then-prevailing rates, soon discovered that because 
of the increased cost of living they were not receiving 
the high real income many had earned before induc- 
tion and which they imagined the folks back home 
had been enjoying during the war. Dissatisfaction 
therefore arose among many veterans who accepted 
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FOR PLACING VETERANS 


their old jobs, particularly those who were offered 
their original jobs at lower wage rates because the 
iobs had been filled by women who were paid at 
lower rates for the same type of work. 

Many of the younger veterans especially found it 
difficult to readjust to the routine requirements of 
their old jobs. They had matured quickly as a result 
of their war experience and, as one newspaper 
(SEATTLE Post-INTELLIGENCER, February 12, 1919)! 
put it, “The man who was a bank messenger before 
the war at $90 a month who became a captain and 
displayed ability as a leader and organizer is not 
going to be a bank messenger again. Bank running 
may be the only civilian occupation he knows but 
this is no reason why he should go back to it. He 
deserves a higher place and help in finding it.” 

Many unskilled workers received specialized train- 
ing in the armed forces and wanted to utilize their 
new experience in civilian life. While some who had 
been cooks or pharmacist’s mates in the Army and 
Navy knew fairly well the civilian occupations for 
which they might qualify, thousands of men who had 
filled other jobs of a highly technical nature failed to 
realize that with relatively little additional training 
they could qualify in any one of a dozen or more re- 
lated civilian occupations. They returned to their 
former jobs of lesser skill, or drifted into new types of 
work unrelated to their new experience because a 
study of job relationships was not a part of the place- 
ment process and because the organization was lack- 
ing to counsel and guide and test them for aptitudes, 
job training, and employment prospects. 


Aware of Needs Today 


Today, the armed forces and the civilian agencies 
concerned with the training, placement, and readjust- 
ment of the returning veterans are aware of these 
needs. There are tools and mechanisms for dealing 
with employment problems, as well as the knowledge 
and experience acquired since the last war in the use 
of these tools. Many of the tools, including occupa- 
tional and labor market information, owe their exist- 
ence to operations of the USES developed over a 
period of the past decade. 

Relating military classifications to civilian jobs was 
impossible in World War I because the science of job 
and worker analysis was in its infancy, and a standard 
job terminology and classification structure was lacking. 
The present DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES was 
not published until 1939, although its preparation 
began in 1934 shortly after the present USES was 
created by the Wagner-Peyser Act. Likewise a 
national system of current labor market reporting was 
not possible until experience and “know-how” on 
putting the right man in the right job, had been 
acquired by the Nation-wide system of public employ- 
ment offices. 


1 Quoted by U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 
a — al 1943, ‘‘Public Attitude Toward Ex-servicemen After World 
rs. 
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Fortunately, the organization, experience, and the 
necessary tools now exist, and others are being de- 
veloped. The occupational and labor market infor- 
mation developed by the USES is already being used 
to solve problems that necessarily had to remain 
unsolved during and after World War I. It will no 
longer be necessary for veterans to lose the value of 
their military training for lack of knowledge on how 
to use it in civilian occupations. The Division of 
Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables of the 
War Manpower Commission has already published 
SpeciAL Arps For Piacinc NAvy PERSONNEL IN 
CrviLiANn Joss and a similiar volume entitled SPECIAL 
Arps FoR PLacinG MILITARY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN 
Joxs (ENLISTED ARMY PERSONNEL) will be available in 
the near future. Prepared by occupational analysts 
on the basis of information supplied by the War and 
Navy Departments (and in many cases with the aid of 
enlisted men and officers formerly with the USES), 
these volumes describe the qualifications possessed by 
a man having a specific Army or Navy rating and 
classification, in terms of the work duties he must per- 
form and the knowledge, skill, and ability he must 
have to carry out those Army or Navy duties. The 
Army and Navy ratings, wherever possible, are con- 
verted to the most appropriate code or codes in the 
DIcTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. 

The special aids also show the groups of civilian 
occupations most closely related to the Army and 
Navy ratings and classifications as determined by 
the job family techniques for evaluating relationships 
between occupations on the basis of work done, 
materials, tools, machines, and work aids used, 
knowledge requirements, and worker character- 
istics. Each group of related civilian occupations is 
followed by a general statement indicating the addi- 
tional training that an Army or Navy man would 
require in order to perform the related job as it exists 
in civilian industry. 

And finally, since the demobilized men will include 
some who have become physically handicapped and 
who must be placed with careful attention to the 
physical demands of jobs, each group of related 
civilian occupations is followed by estimates of the 
most important physical demands likely to be found 
in most jobs in each group. These demands are 
expressed in terms of the amount of walking, lifting, 
standing, reaching, etc., required of the worker as 
well as working conditions which may adversely 
affect the handicapped individual. 


Other Tools Being Forged 


Important as these tools are for those charged with 
the responsibility of counseling, training, and develop- 
ing job opportunities for both the able-bodied and 
handicapped, they do not represent all that can be 
done for veterans returning to a civilian employment 
status. The Jos Descriptions prepared by the 
Division of Occupational Analysis and Manning 
Tables will shortly include references to the military 
occupations and ratings which are considered to be 
indicators of training and experience for the civilian 
jobs described. This will provide the interviewer 
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with a ready key to the value of military experience 
in preparing a man for a particular civilian job in 
which he may be interested. Other important tools 
being developed include interest questionnaires and 
aptitude tests. The interest questionnaires will 
assist in arriving at an occupational choice for 
veterans who do not have any definite, expressed 
interest in a particular type of work. A compre- 
hensive aptitude test battery is being developed to 
help the veteran choose the field of work that is most 
suitable for his abilities. These and additional aids 
will be made available to local offices through regular 
channels. 

This occupational information will aid in determin- 
ing the kind of job a veteran is best qualified to do, or 
the kind of additional training he will need to qualify 
for it but, if he is to be successfully placed in civilian 
employment, there should also be accumulated at one 
central point in each community, information about the 
employment opportunities open to him. This type of 
labor market information is now available to the 
veterans (and to demobilized war workers as well) in 
every one of the 1,500 local offices of the USES. The 
local office, because it deals with every important 
employer in the community, knows and is recruiting 
for the principal employers in the area. This job 
information comes not only from the employers who 
are regularly visited by employment office representa- 
tives to collect current employment facts and future 
labor estimates (ES-270 EmpLover REPORT OF 
CuRRENT EMPLOYMENT AND ANTICIPATED REQUIRE- 
MENTS) but also from orders placed with the local office 
for recruitment purposes. 


Manning Tables Reveal Job Openings 


Even if the principal firms do not have orders with 
the USES for additional workers, the local office fre- 
quently knows that jobs exist in a plant, through their 
manning tables. These tables list all jobs in every 
department of the plant, and the skills and training 
time required for each. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, as well as a knowledge of the plant’s employment 
requirements acquired through day-to-day service, 
the employment office is able to “‘develop” orders 
when existing orders do not contain a suitable place- 
ment opportunity for the veteran applicant. 

But knowing about every job opportunity in the 
community is still not enough if the best possible 
service is to be offered the veteran. He may have 
skills which cannot be used by local industry, the 
veteran may be interested in work elsewhere, or there 
may be a surplus of labor in the area. Under any of 
these circumstances the veteran must be given assist- 
ance by the local office and for this purpose it needs 
information at its fingertips. So that every local 
USES office in the country would have current infor- 
mation on employment prospects in every part of the 
country, the Reports and Analysis Service of the WMC 
now publishes a bimonthly report called Laxpor 
MARKET INFORMATION FOR SERVICE TO VETERANS— 
AREA STATEMENTS. This publication presents realistic 
one-page summaries of labor market information and 
employment opportunities for each of more than 100 
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major employment centers of the country. The state- 
ments indicate the major war and civilian industries 
of each area, a short statement on current and cur- 
rently developing employment prospects plus, where 
practicable, a prospectus of the post-war employment 
activity of the area. On the basis of employer reports, 
there is a listing of the number of jobs expected to 
develop in the next 6 months in each of the major 
industries, a listing of the jobs, by occupation or in- 
dustry, which are immediately available, and the 
names of the major firms in the area. Also included 
is a summary of the scheduled hours of work and the 
hourly wage rates for the principal industries of the 
area. Wherever the information is available, there is 
also a short statement on living conditions in the area— 
available housing, rental rates of war housing, cost of 
living, and the adequacy of community facilities such 
as transportation, schools, hospitals, and eating accom- 
modations. 

Based on the labor market information collected 
by each local office, these statements are now being 
used in the counseling and placement of discharged 
veterans, and by the USES representatives who visit 
and interview the men and women about to be dis- 
charged from Army and Navy hospitals. The 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard have 
indicated a keen interest in receiving this type of 
information and in all probability will expand the 
use of this material when demobilization becomes 
more widespread. At present it is being used on an 
experimental basis at selected separation centers. 


Local Office—Focal Point for Jobs 


But the information on jobs outside the community 
does not end with these one-page statements. Vir- 
tually every local office of the Nation now is recruit- 
ing for other areas through the Nation-wide inter-area 
and inter-regional recruitment machinery of the 
WMG, not only for the Nation’s most important war 
employers, but also on various job orders from the 
Civil Service Commission, the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and the War Shipping Administration. Some 
inter-regional recruitment is being conducted for 
workers needed overseas and in the U. S. Territories 
and possessions on job orders originating from the 
War and Navy Departments and the Canadian and 
British governments. Thus, when surpluses prevail 
in some areas and shortages in others, labor market 
information used in the daily operation of the USES 
makes the local employment office the focal point for 
job orders throughout the Nation. 

Even this does not exhaust the possibilities of 
improving the service available to veterans and 
demobilized war workers by the USES. The em- 
ployment offices will encounter the discharged soldier 
whose military duties did not happen to entail work 
related to existing civilian jobs; the discharged 
munitions worker whose last war job (and perhaps 
only job) has little relation to civilian employment; 
the youngster whose schooling or vocational training 
was interrupted by the necessity of donning a uni- 
form; in fact all who want to get in “something else” 





who are interested in such new industries as radar 
and television, plastics, refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning, air transportation, prefabricated housing, 
and the like. All these groups will look to the 
USES for assistance. 


Nature and Extent of Job Opportunities 


There is the need for information, for both the 
interviewer and the applicant, on the nature and 
extent of the job opportunities in the Nation’s most 
important industries, particularly those with good 
post-war prospects or those new industries whose 
civilian development was stopped by the war. 

The long-established industries are also of interest 
to veterans and their counsellors for they will, for a 
long time to come, continue to offer the greatest em- 
ployment possibilities. Where are the industries lo- 
cated? What is the nature of the jobs in these indus- 
tries? Do they require special skills and, if so, how 
does one receive such training? What are the possi- 
bilities for advancement? What are the wages, hours, 
and working conditions in the industries? What 
about union affiliations? How can the veteran or 
the interviewer find out more about the industry? 
These are questions that arise in the minds of those 
who are faced with the necessity of making a choice 
of an occupation or entering a new field of activity, 
and they are the kinds of questions that interviewers 
and counsellors (whether they are in the USES, the 
schools, or in the armed forces), should be able to 
answer. 

Many of the questions, such as those on the post- 
war prospects of some industries, cannot be answered 
now, but it is possible to describe conditions as they 
exist and as the applicant will find them in the im- 
mediate future. ~The WMC is therefore undertaking 
to supply this type of information to personnel in the 
USES. The material is being prepared jointly by the 
Division of Occupational Analysis and Manning 
Tables, the National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, and the Reports and Analysis Service, 
using all the information availuble to the WMC 
from its operations at all levels, as well as the infor- 
mation available at other Federal agencies. 

The objective of the studies now under way is to 
place additional operating tools in the hands of those 
responsible for “‘placing the right man in the right 
job” so that the function may be performed as effec- 
tively as possible. In this way occupational and 
labor market information gathered as a result of 
Employment Service operations will contribute in 
some measure to averting the problems that faced 
the Nation after World War I. 





(Continued from page 2) 


workers. Many mills are already on the 48-hour week, 
but a continuing decline in. production has made it 
necessary to apply the order throughout the country. 
Other industries now operating on a mandatory 48- 
hour week are steel, lumbering, and nonferrous metal 
mining and smelting. 
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REPORT ON VETERANS 


Unified 
Program 


By NORMAN D. NOWAK 


Employment Service Analyst, 
War Manpower Commission 


WHAT HAVE BEEN the major accomplishments of 
the Veterans Demonstration Offices? How have com- 
munity resources been utilized? How have veterans 
reacted? These are some of the questions which have 
been answered by WMC’s recent report! on the 
operation of the Veterans Demonstration Offices. 
These offices have been operating since January 26, 
1944, in New Haven, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Denver, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, and Houston. 

Community Cooperation and Interest.—An outstand- 
ing accomplishment of these demonstration offices 
was the organization of community resources around 
a unified placement and advisory program for vet- 
erans. One evidence of this is the interest in the 
activities of the Community Local Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of organizations 
serving veterans, or concerned with the problems of 
returning veterans (an advisory committee has been 
organized for each of the seven offices). Because of 
the size of the committees in the larger centers, most 
of them are divided into subcommittees which will 
give particular attention to counseling, training, 
publicity, etc. 

In general three purposes have been accomplished 
by these advisory committees: (1) They have given 
an impetus to explore on a local level the services 
that should be made available to returning veterans. 


! Submitted to the national advisory committees of government and 
non-government agencies. 
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(2) They have made the USES in their respective 
areas a clearing house for services to veterans. (3) 
Public reaction has been excellent in all cities where 
the advisory committees have been formed, stemming 
from the fact that something concrete and timely is 
being done for veterans, and also that the USES is 
cooperating with other agencies instead of duplicat- 
ing their services. 

The continuing publicity received by all of these 
veterans offices, both nationally and locally, has been 
favorable and extensive. The press reaction expressed 
itself not only in the large amount of space given to 
these offices, but also in favorable local editorials. 

Both employers and unions have been cooperating 
whole-heartedly in the program of placing veterans 
in jobs for which they are best suited. With the 
present shortage of labor in most areas of the country, 
this is to be expected. Many employers, however, are 
also making a particular effort not just to hire veterans, 
but to place these veterans in jobs in their organiza- 
tions having some degree of permanency and an op- 
portunity for advancement. The employment offices 
are making every effort, especially in the case of dis- 
abled veterans, to direct these veterans to permanent 
jobs through the use of selective placement techniques. 

Several offices are apprehensive that problems 
presented by current discharges may not be repre- 
sentative of problems of the great bulk of veterans 
in the post-war period. We have had some negative 
reaction from emplovers concerning veterans who are 
“problems.” Most of these individuals upon investi- 
gation were found to be problems both before they 
went into military service and during the period they 
were in the service. Training in the proper techniques 
of handling such cases was found to be very important. 

Directories of local agencies serving veterans have 
been completed in all cities. Included in each is a 
description of the type of service offered by each 
agency. Some cities have published two directories, 
one for the use of the agencies themselves, one for 
distribution to veterans. 
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Report of activity of veterans’ program in demonstration employment offices Feb. 1 to Mar. 11, 1944 
































: | | | Proportion 
aa New Phila- | ¢ 3. | | Minne- Los po 
Activity Haven | delphia St. Louis | Denver | apolis Houston Angeles Total wat 
: | | | 
| Percent 

1. Reception contacts... .......-.-.---.---- ceaecabesetedecaete 1,982} 3,906; 5,220 3, 750 3, 292 2, 832 10,394 | 31,376 57 
2. Applications for work (new registrations) ----..-.--..---.--- 382 | 2, 004 1, 626 1, 128 2, 704 1, 303 2, 369 11, 516 68 
(a) Physically handicapped (new registrations) - ---.-.-. 83 | 270 177 227 30 209 661 1, 657 82 
"| ERS in ee ii aa eae 11 | 2, 403 4, 298 1, 268 1, 830 1, 884 5, 322 17, 516 57 
4. Referrals to other agencies... ...........-----.--------------- 255 | 338 343 589 446 210 966 3, 147 90 

(a) Veteran Administration._.............-...---------- 166 | 104 158 89 34 93 426 1,070 

(b) Vocational Rehabilitation.................-.---.---. 23 | 9 6 | 95 7 9 117 266 

og | ee ern 3 | 11 12 3 2 19 89 139 

(a) "Tepieies Remees. . .. .. . <<<. -22---<secnn cece .s-cce 31 | 15 50 44 251 1 129 521 

(e) Other (medical, legal, welfare, Civil Service, etc.) ---- 32 199 117 358 | 152 aS 205 1,151 
&. Job placements (verified) ............-.-.-.6.-4--<252-- 22 -ss 256 1,030 829 907 919 1, 185 1, 235 6, 361 62 
a) Physically handicapped__.............--.-.---.----- 20 220 51 138 104 136 261 930 84 

(b) Clearance (placement through facilities of USES in | 
IN oo is aclinnk. . bac astlacitétuauknn<sade 4] 89 88 221 | 183 66 10 661 46 
| 





Approximately 5,000 veterans were serviced onepiet with forms and information) in regard to mustering-out payduring this period. 


Bureau of Placement, War Manpower Commission. 
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Increased Use of USES Facilities By Veterans.— 
A definite increase in the number of veterans using 
the USES has resulted from the installation of the 
program. Much of this increase was due to the pub- 
licity released in connection with the opening of these 
offices, and to the extra service offered. During the 
period from February 1 to March 11, 31,376 veterans 
visited the seven local offices, of which 17,516 were 
referred to jobs. As of March 11, 6,361 of the veterans 
referred had been reported placed. When the time 
lag due to the inability of the offices to verify all 
referrals immediately is considered, the number of 
veterans actually placed on jobs during this period 
should be close to 9,000. 

Organization and Operations of the Veterans Divt- 
sion.—To insure that the Veterans Division is in a 
position to carry out the objectives of an expanded 
program and make recommendations for service to 
veterans, the Chief of the Veterans Employment 
Division has, in all offices, been put on a par with other 
division chiefs, reporting directly to the local office 
manager. This organization has worked out satis- 
factorily in most offices. 

The complete and well-planned training program 
for local office personnel in the objectives and methods 
of handling this veteran service has paid large divi- 
dends in the quality of work being performed by these 
offices. The whole plan has been put into effect much 
faster than could have reasonably been expected and 
the veteran applying in any one of the offices receives 
the service he requires with a minimum of delay. The 
demonstration offices have indicated the need for a 
clear cut program, well understood procedures, and 
professional competence in the use of occupational 
tools, labor market information, and interviewing 
techniques if the veteran is to be properly serviced. 

On the basis of operating experience, we can say 
definitely that it is preferable for a physically fit 
veteran who has no other problems than finding a 
job to go through the ordinary channels of the office 
and not be treated as a “case.” Typical of the 
reaction that we have had from all offices is that of 
Los Angeles, where on the first day all veterans were 
sent to the Veterans Receptionist. However, so 
many veterans objected to this procedure that it 
was changed, and the only veterans now going to the 
Veterans Receptionist are those with either a physical 
disability, a problem of some sort, or those who can- 
not be placed in the regular office operation. At 
present the number of veterans referred to the Vet- 
erans Division in all demonstration offices averages 
40 percent to 50 percent of all veterans coming to the 
office. 

Cooperation with Other Agencies.—During the 6- 
week period from February 1 to March 11, there 
were 3,147 referrals to other agencies (this figure must 
be qualified by the fact that some of these referrals 
were in relation to the mustering-out pay pro- 
grams). All offices have a Civil Service Representa- 
tive stationed in the office, and five of the seven offices 
have a representative of the State Rehabilitation 
Agency. Denver and Los Angeles have representa- 
tives of the Veterans Administration in addition. 
This whole program of stationing representatives of 
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Summary of time reports from USES Veteran Dem- 
onstration Offices, February 1 through March 
18, 1944 ° 

















Item All Seven Offices 
ee ee ee 1,242 
Total time reported (hrs.) 400,905................. 100% 
ICP Ter eT Teer es eae 10% 
ERMIMOYER WEIWECS. .6 5. - 2655.4 s- ee sg sitala nee 
Labor market information..... Eee eee iven Mee 
Stabilization program. . re re er 
Se ROME RA IE So. ok oc wove s awa saw yes 1% 
LS Oy Sy ee ee cee ner aeee 2% 








RS Se 26% 
a oS ee eee ea eee ee eee 9% 
CLR CU Oe) re (6% 
Percent of total time chargeable to Vet. Program... . . 14 
Approximate staff in Vet. Program work. ........... 167 
Hours chargeable to Vet. Program, 53,905........ .. 100% 
WEE CUPIMTA MOOI OLUVIRY ©... . «<6 55 05s c seen ee 32% 
Vet, placement activity *..............-..: ~sess | Se 
Vet. counselling activity?...... Ae Meee eS 
Other vet. activity*............. sic hesk phase thm ew wines 2% 

(Vet. Division time)................. Ane oun eanks (37%) 





2 All percentages are shown in terms of the nearest whole percentage. 
Items of less than 4 percent are disregarded in this summary. 

> Includes time reported for registering veteran applicants in the local 
office as well as in Army and Navy hospitals. 

¢ Includes time reported for order taking, recruitment, selection, referral, 
and related activities associated with placement; placement assists; and 
“Applicant Holding” clearance placements. 

4 Includes time spent with veterans resulting in the following types of 
services: legal referrals, testing, facility referrals, services to physically han- 
dicapped, training referrals, and referrals to State Vocational Rehabilitation 
agencies. 

¢ Other time reported which could be identified as ‘‘Veteran Activity” 
but could not be identified with any of the above-mentioned veteran services. 








other agencies in the employment office is being care- 
fully watched in relation to both operating mecha- 
nisms, time factors, and results. It is too soon to make 
any definite conclusions as to the efficacy of the 
arrangement. 

Counseling and Testing.—Experience on _ counsel- 
ing indicates that the majority of veterans referred 
to the Veterans Employment Division want advice 
concerning jobs which are permanent in nature and 
have post-war employment opportunities. Many of 
the veterans want to get jobs different from those 
they held prior to entry into the armed forces. The 
number of veterans interested in long-range career 
planning varies in our reports from 2 percent in one 
office to 80 percent in another. Clearly indicated is 
the need for a more precise definition of “‘long-range 
counseling.”” From all information available, how- 
ever, we can conclude that the majority of veterans 
are concerned with immediate placement and that the 
placement interviewer who refers the veteran to his 
job must give the major portion of the employment 
advice. 

All of the offices have expressed an interest in the 
use of tests, both as a placement device and as an 
aid in advising veterans on their future plans. The 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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PATIENCE, UNDERSTANDING, ACTION NEEDED IN— 


Interviewin g 
the Veteran 


By K. VERNON BANTA 


Principal Employment Specialist (Physically 
Handicapped), War Manpower Commission. 


JOHNNY JONES came into a Middle West local 
office late one day in September, wearing an empty 
sleeve and the Purple Heart. He was looking for a 
job, so he was immediately referred to an interviewer 
who specialized in service for disabled veterans. 
Johnny was 20 years old. His face held resolution, 
and showed a trace of bravado which seemed to say: 
‘‘l’m making my own way, Buddy.” The interviewer 
was himself an ex-soldier—a veteran of World War I. 
He, too, had the Purple Heart, no longer on his 
breast, but at home among his memories. Johnny 
was an opportunity to him—an opportunity to help 
a “buddy” get a new start under changed circum- 
stances in an old world. He saw through the bravado 
of Johnny’s remarks. Now, with a handicap, he 
knew the many adjustments Johnny would have to 
make in the interest of success and happiness. 

Johnny left the United States Employment Service 
office with a buoyant step. In his hand was a referral 
card; in his heart, new hope. The interviewer had 
given him something more heartening than the 
promise of a job—the information that despite his 
one arm there were far more jobs that he could do 
than there were jobs that he could not do! 

There you have the job of a good interviewer—not 
only to concern himself with job opportunities for the 
applicant but to build hope. Some folks call that 
‘*‘counseling,” others, just “interviewing.” To Johnny 
it was patience and understanding and friendliness; 
it opened up a new world where disabilities were non- 
existent; where only ability counted. 

Good service to the handicapped veteran is just 
that—stressing ability and matching it with the 
demands of a particular job. With an appreciation 
of this objective, the handicapped veteran will feel no 
resentment in the matter-of-fact probing of his abili- 
ties, aptitudes, educational background, or his ambi- 
tions. Likewise, in a frank discussion, he will unhes- 
itatingly reveal what his physical limitations or 
capacities are, what work he believes he can do, how 
he manages to perform physical acts in a manner 
different from that of his prehandicapped days. All 
these things serve to guide the interviewer in his search 
for the ability which he must discover and then match 
with the physical demands of a job. The veteran has 
found from experience or from what the Army or 
Navy doctor told him when he received his certificate 
of disability discharge, how much exertion he can 
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stand in walking, the weights he can safely carry, 
whether he can stand long hours on his feet. 

But the interviewer, too, must know certain things, 
such as the physical demands of a job and how to 
analyze it. During the interview the demands of the 
job must be matched against the capacities of the 
veteran as appraised by him. 

The interviewer will try to transfer skills acquired 
in the service to employment in civilian life. In this 
he has a valuable tool at his command—the compila- 
tions known as special aids for placing Navy and 
Army personnel. However, the use of these aids does 
not preclude individual consideration of the physical 
demands of the job in relation to the veteran’s specific 
abilities. While considering the value of the veteran’s 
new skills, the interviewer should also keep in mind the 
skills he had before he entered the service, since not 
all men in the service have been using the skills 
acquired in their preservice experience. 

The interviewer should also remind the handicapped 
veteran of the right of reemployment, to which he is 
entitled under Section 8 of the Selective Training and 
Service Act. It may be that his employer, not under- 
standing the proved capability of the handicapped, 
has refused him his old job. A discussion of the 
problem with the employer—perhaps a little aid in 
the way of a physical demands analysis of the veteran’s 
old job or another job—may result in the veteran’s 
reinstatement, if that is his wish. 

The interviewer should also make certain that the 
handicapped veteran understands his rights under the 
vocational rehabilitation programs of the Veterans 
Administration and the Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation in the Federal Security Agency. He may 
have an opportunity to revive an old skill or acquire 
a new one through use of rehabilitation facilities. 


Test of Professional Competence 


The veteran discharged because of ineptitude, battle 
fatigue, or some similar reason, need present no insur- 
mountable problem to the wise and well-trained 
interviewer. Ordinarily, this type of veteran will 
need little more than the right opportunity to read- 
just himself in the routine of civilian life. Patience 
understanding, and a proper regard for environmental 
factors will work wonders in speeding this adjustment. 

In his service to the handicapped veteran, the USES 
interviewer has a chance to reach the peak in profes- 
sional competence. His training should be of the 
best; he should have the widest possible range of 
occupational knowledge. He should develop the 
ability to appraise disability; that is, he should regard 
it only for the purpose of discovering to what extent 
it limits abilities. This analytical ability—both as 
relates to jobs and to physical capacities—is the 
prime qualification of the interviewer. His attitude 
must reflect confidence; he must neither exhibit 
doubt nor by his attitude inject doubt into the mind 
of the veteran, and he must be matter-of-fact about 
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Veterans 


Preferred 


By PAUL B. McGEE 


Veterans Employment Service 
War Manpower Commission 


INDUSTRY IS hiring veterans and hiring them at a 
rate of 70,000 per month. It is giving employment 
not only to able-bodied but to handicapped veterans 
and is hiring them not under pressure but as a volun- 
tarily conceived, practical policy. 

This upsurge of employer eagerness to employ 
men and women who left their homes and jobs to 
offer their services and their lives to our country is 
not only one of the most heartening aspects of the 
whole reestablishment program but of the War 
Manpower Commission’s specific obligation to find 
jobs for returning veterans. It is all the more 
gratifying since a large proportion of the current 
separations from the armed forces are a result of 
disabilities incurred in the service. A far less salutary 
attitude toward the handicapped prevailed during 
and after the last World War, when the disabled were 
chalked up as persons with limited ability to hold 
down jobs. They were employed, if they were em- 
ployed at all, out of sympathy and in a “‘well we owe 
it to them” attitude which resulted in dissatisfied 
employers and disgruntled employees. Fortunately 
times have changed. Handicapped veterans are now 
being hired on their merits; they are being hired with 
the knowledge that they are in competition with 
able-bodied workers and with the assurance that their 
handicaps often are assets rather than liabilities. 


Large Corapanies Request Veterans 


The administrative and field offices of the Veterans 
Employment Service report a steadily increasing 
number of requests for veterans from large em- 
ployers—aircraft manufacturing and_ shipbuilding 
companies, motor corporations, munitions makers, 
smaller business firms, public and private institu- 
tions, and others, running the whole gamut of war 
and civilian production. From some States come 
reports that employers will hire all the war veterans 
who are sent to them and will provide training 
wherever possible to enable the men to be upgraded 
to supervisory positions. 

The first evidence of large-scale employer interest 
in the specific employment of discharged World War 
Il veterans came late in 1942 when the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel informed the Veterans Employment 
Service Division that industrialists were writing 
letters to the Navy Department expressing their 
interest in hiring men discharged from the Navy 
because of disabilities. They came from Lockheed, 
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Boeing, Consolidated, North American, Vultee, 
Curtiss-Wright, Douglas, Martin, Grumman, among 
the aircrafters, and from diversified employers such 
as Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company, Gen- 
eral Motors, Swank Metal Products Company, the 
Luders Marine Construction Company, Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, Remington-Rand, Inter- 
national Business Machine, and Bethlehem Steel, to 
mention but a few. Arrangements were made with 
the Navy Department to channel these requests for 
veterans to the Employment Service and as a result of 
this trend of interest to inaugurate the highly success- 
ful USES predischarge Army and Navy hospital 
registration programs. (See article “Bringing USES 
to the Veteran” on page 4.) 

Since that time the volume of employer requests for 
veterans has increased tremendously with all types of 
employers now numbered among those calling upon 
the Employment Service for discharged servicemen. 


Well-Defined Hiring Policies 


Stringent labor market conditions undoubtedly 
have played a prominent part in stimulating present 
employer interest in veterans. Nevertheless, the 
desire of employers to extend special consideration to 
servicemen is genuine and deep-rooted and judging 
from projected plans, far from an ephemeral thing. 
The president of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
once told the Veterans Employment Representative 
for California, ‘““There will be veterans preference at 
Lockheed as long as I am president of the company.” 
That was four years ago and Lockheed has since em- 
ployed many thousands of discharged members of 
our armed forces. 

Most large employers have definitely blue-printed 
plans for employing returned servicemen. Industries 
such as the Ford Motor Company, Caterpillar 
Tractor, Republic Aircraft, and the Arma Corpora- 
tion have well-defined policies for hiring veterans, 
including specially developed techniques for the 
proper placement of the handicapped. 








DATA ON 109 veterans show that a 30 percent disability is 
most common among those in training. 

Those with 10 percent disability numbered 13; 20 percent, 
9; 30 percent, 39; 40 percent, 6; 50 percent, 18; 60 percent, 6; 
70 percent, 3; 80 percent, 3; 95 percent, 2; and 100 percent, 10. 

. + - 

Data on 107 disabled veterans show that they chose 52 
different occupations, of which 20 were chosen by two or more 
veterans. The following list reveals their choices, and numbers 
in parentheses indicate five or more veterans enrolled for 
training: 

Accounting (7); agricultura] agent; agronomist; aircraft (5); 
auto mechanic; barber; business administration (5); dairy 
farmer; dental mechanic; drafting (5); electrical engineer (7); 
embelmer; forestry; general office work; journalism; machinist; 
pharmacist; physician; precision lathe operator; radio engi- 
neering (8); sales engineering; salesman, cigar counter; secre- 
tarial work; shoe repairing; typewriter repairman; upholsterer; 
watchmaking. 


—From Epucation ror Vicrory March 20, 1944. 
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Factory MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE, Feb- 
ruary 1944, reports that Ford’s long-standing peace- 
time policy of hiring a proportionate number of 
handicapped persons now stands the disabled veteran 
in good stead. In the past 25 years Ford has handled 
nearly 12,000 cases of a rehabilitation nature and in 
this war to date it has employed 2,321 veterans who 
are suffering from disabilities of one sort or another. 

The first step after hiring at Ford is a physical 
examination under the direction of the medical 
department. The exact nature of the disability as 
well as the exact scope of physical capability, is 
noted on the back of the employment card which is 
then sent to the medical transfer department. Here 
a “‘sticker’” card and a duplicate “disability” card 
are filled out, plus a “returned veteran’s medical 
investigation” card. Records of the veteran’s em- 
ployment with Ford are then carried not only in the 
company’s central personnel file but concurrently in 
a special veterans’ file and in a disability file where 
subsequent changes in status are noted. The medi- 
cal transfer unit also carries a complete file on the 
character and physical demands of the work done in 
every corner of the company plant. The depart- 
ment’s staff includes six “investigators” who are old 
hands at matching disabled men to suitable jobs and 
capable “salesmen”? in convincing foremen of the 
wisdom of hiring handicapped workers. They rove 
the plant constantly searching for job opportunities 
for their new clients and keeping in touch with their 
old ones. 

The Republic Aircraft Corporation at Evansville, 
Indiana, is employing among others many service- 
men whose handicap is total blindness. Jobs charted 
for these men include the cleaning and inspecting of 
large caliber machine guns before they are fitted 
into the wings of planes. This is a particularly appro- 
priate type of placement since many of these men 
learned while in the service to dismantle guns, clean 
them, and put them together again with such preci- 
sion and timing as to do it blindfolded. The per- 
sonnel manager at Republic says that veterans who 
have lost their sight can be made expert inspectors 
within three days. 











U. S. Dept. of Commerce Lends a Cooperating 
Hand 


(Excerpts from Regional Commerce Bulletins) 


THIS OFFICE is desirous of cooperating in every way possi- 
ble in the reemployment of members of the armed forces who 
are no longer able to continue on active duty. A large per- 
centage of men discharged from the armed services because of 
disability, are capable of taking their places at once in war pro- 
duction or allied civilian activities. Employers able to pro- 
vide placement for discharged men should contact the nearest 
office of the United States Employment Service. The Regionat 
and District Offices of the Department of Commerce will be 
glad to furnish additional information belpful to businessmen 
in placement of ex-service men. 


WE ARE occasionally serving our business friends, where 
they are in need of additional help, by placing them in touch 
with the United States Employment Service in connection 
with the reemployment of discharged Army and Navy per- 
sonnel. Anyone interested in availing himself of this service 
is invited to communicate with us for information and help. 
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Factory MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE also 
points out that, with 5,000 stars in its service flag, the 
Caterpillar Tractor Corporation reasoned that it 
would some day face a rehabilitation task of real pro- 
portions. So in 1942 it began to recruit large numbers 
of handicapped civilians, more than 800 in all. Induc- 
tion and training procedures then developed will 
enable the company to greet disabled veterans with a 
tested, well-coordinated program for their swift return 
to self-sustaining civilian life. 

Henry J. Kaiser recently announced a policy giving 
priority to wounded veterans in at least four of his 
shipyards. Special facilities for absorbing almost any 
type of handicapped veteran are being set up in his 
yards at Vancouver, Portland, Richmond, and Los 
Angeles. The plan provides that not only will trained 
men be assigned to their particular trades or profes- 
sions but that untrained men will be given “‘in-plant’’ 
training. Kaiser’s plans to put physically handi- 
capped veterans back into a normal life without too 
long a period of readjustment include having men 
with physical disabilities, particularly amputees with a 
missing arm or leg, do the actual hiring at the various 
offices and plants. 

The Gruen Watch Company in Cincinnati is another 
realistic-minded firm that has set up a special training 
program for veterans. After being interviewed and 
tested by the USES, accepted veterans are paid $30 
per week while undergoing a course of training. 
Enthusiastic about the program, Gruen intends to 
continue it for three years or more. The trainees will 
work not only at the Cincinnati plant but will be 
exposed to job opportunities all over the country. 
The only rigid demands in the way of physical fitness 
are finger dexterity and good vision. 

The personnel director of the Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Company has requested the Veterans 
Employment Service to assist in the recruitment of 
World War II veterans to represent the company in 
South America. Applicants must have a high-school 
education and must either have a knowledge of or 
learn to speak Spanish. The company will give 
special consideration to veterans with limb amputa- 
tions wherever the necessary appliances can be 
provided. 


“Big Brother” Policy of Briggs 


Few employers are recalcitrant about hiring 
veterans. In fact, according to field reports of the 
Veterans Employment Service, most of them are 
willing to transfer a veteran from job to job until the 
right one is found. The Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
pany in New York is going a step further with what 
might be called a “Big Brother” policy. Briggs pro- 
poses to hire well-qualified veterans to serve as coun- 
sellors throughout the organization. They will be 
regular workers who in many instances will handle 
operations right on the production line. There they 
can talk with fellow veterans “man-to-man” and 
attempt to discover the causes underlying readjust- 
ment difficulties. The problems and possible solu- 
tions would then be transmitted to the Personnel 
Department. This, it is thought, will permit adjust- 
ments to be made with minimum loss of time and 
greater satisfaction to the employee. 
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The Wainwright Shipbuilding Company of Pan- 
ama City, Florida, has inaugurated a program de- 
signed to render a highly specialized service to vet- 
erans referred to it by the USES. The veteran reports 
to the company with a referral card from the local 
employment office which denotes his veteran status. 
He is immediately ushered to the office of the Em- 
ployment Manager where he is accorded a very 
informal but none the less thorough interview. The 
nature of his participation in the armed forces, his 
total work experience in and out of the Service, his 
hobbies and employment preferences are discussed. 

After decision has been made as to the type of 
assignment which would be most suitable for him, 
the veteran is introduced to one of the company’s per- 
sonnel officers and escorted through the yard. He 
thus gets a personal preliminary picture of the organ- 
izational structure of the company and the import- 
zance of its contribution to the war effort. The tour 
completed, he reports back to the Employment 
Manager who advises and assists him with any per- 
sonal problems he may have. He then goes to work. 

Some employers are reported as hiring veterans 
only. The General Aircraft Corporation of Astoria, 
Long Island, recently announced that in the future 
it would employ veterans exclusively as hourly 
workers, in an effort to prepare for the full impact 
of discharged veterans and to encourage other 
employers to do likewise. ‘‘If it works in a plant like 
ours now and produces evidence that it will assist in 
future conversion to peacetime products, it will be 
something worth copying by thousands of companies 
throughout the Nation,” said H. J. Maynard, presi- 
dent. “Veterans certainly know the needs of the 
boys on the firing line . . . For this reason, if for no 
other, they should be highly enthusiastic producers of 
the kind of goods we are turning out.” 

Industry is not only making every effort to give 
employment to discharged veterans now but it has its 
sights leveled on the huge post-war veterans employ- 
ment problem which will confront it when the boys 
come back from the fighting fronts. Many com- 
panies have developed veterans rehabilitation and 
reemployment staffs which are coordinating their 
activities with objectives of Federal and State rehabili- 
tation agencies, the Selective Service System, Veterans 
Administration, War Manpower Commission, Federal 
Security Agency, and the Armed Forces. 

The Nation’s greatest employer, the Government, is 
broadening its established policies of veterans prefer- 
ence. Not content with routine announcements of 








Many of the local South Bend and Mishawaka plants are 
holding exit interviews with employees wishing to change jobs 
and particularly those desiring to change for monetary reasons. 
One large Mishawaka plant has hired a young veteran, a 
hero of Guadalcanal, as their exit interviewer. This young man 
lost his leg in combat and is the wearer of many medals for 
heroism and bravery. They feel] that the psychological effect 
of this situation should make people realize more and more 
that the sacrifices we are called upon to make are certainly 
very small compared to those the fighting men of our country 
make. The Mishawaka plant has reported that exit interviews 
with their veteran have cut down appreciably the number of 
people desiring to leave. 


—From News oF THE Montn, Indiana WMC, Feb. 1944. 





Civil Service opportunities, regional directors and 
division chiefs of the United States Civil Service 
Commission are making positive efforts to see that 
veterans, and especially disabled veterans, are ap- 
prised of opportunities for Federal career work. 
Through the maintenance of constant contact with 
appropriate organizations and agencies, such as the 
WMC, its 1,500 local USES offices and State and local 
Veterans Employment Representatives, Civil Service 
is able frequently to arrange suitable placements of 
disabled veterans before their actual discharge. 

In addition, the Commission has recommended 
that the Congress enact legislation which would 
authorize the President during the war and for a 
period of five years following the war, to direct the 
Civil Service Commission to restrict competition to 
veterans for such positions as might from time to time 
be designated by him. The Civil Service Commission 
believes in the principle of preference for veterans in 
both public and private employment. Said Arthur 
S. Fleming, U. S. Civil Service Commissioner: ‘‘It is 
absolutely unthinkable to uproot more than 11 million 
persons from their normal occupations and pursuits, 
send them out to the far-flung battlefronts of the 
world, and then expect them to come back and fend 
for themselves.” 

A grateful Nation will not have it so. A veteran’s 
fighting days should be over, not extended to the 
home front. In this conviction, the Nation is organ- 
izing its employment resources. 








PROOF POSITIVE 


WHILE THE “proof” offered in the following local 
office story does not constitute “verification of veteran 
status” in line with Sec. 2453 (1) (6) of Employment 
Service Handbook of Information (State Operations 
Bulletin No. 10, pt. ix, of the Veterans Employment 
Service), nevertheless, the interviewer did the human 
thing and in doing so the regulation was honored 
more in the breach than it would have been in a too- 
rigid observance under unusual circumstances. 


WHAT IS “proof’’?? This is a question which bobs up time 
and again to plague us interviewers; the ideal answer would be 
an objective one, but occasionally you have to rely on your 
own good judgment. For instance: One early morning, while 
I was holding down the fort alone (tae rest of the staff was 
attending its weekly training class), a miadle-aged man, 
dressed in rough work clothes, entered the office. 

“Work, a job, lady,” he said politely, “I can do lotsa things— 
drive a truck, do gardening, help carpenters—oh, anything!” 
I placed an applicetion blank in front of him and, since the 
office was uncrowded, I sat down to help him fill it out. He 
claimed that he was a veteran of the last war, but that his 
papers had been burned along with his house and furniture 
back home; he had no documentary proof. 

I started to sympathize with him, but was interrupted— 
and startled—when he cried triumphantly, “But I got proof, 
lady, I got proof! See—’ and he ripped open his coat, vest, 
and shirt, and proudly displayed scars of what had been a long 
gash across his chest. Then, before I even had time to gasp, 
he cried still more enthusiastically, ““And see here—I got proof 
again!” and yanked up the leg of his trousers to show still 
another gnarled and puckered scar where, he emphatically 
stated, his leg had ‘‘just hung by a thread, lady—just by a 
thread !”” 

Those wounds had been received in France a quarter of a 
century ago and, as far as I was concerned, their marks entitled 
him to a vetecan’s salmon-colored card. It was proof enough 
for me—proof positive. 


—Mauvup Cuecwippen, Junior Interviewer, USES, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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A JOINT EFFORT WITH A 


Veterans Assist- 
ance Program 


¢ e By COL. PAUL H. GRIFFITH 


Chief, Veterans Personnel Division, 
Selective Service System 


ON FEBRUARY 7, 1944, a joint statement was 
signed by the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Director of Selective Service outlining 
a policy of administrative responsibility with regard 
to employment of demobilized servicemen. (See box 
this page.) One phase deals with reinstatement of 
veterans in old jobs; the other with new employmnte 
for the returning servicemen. Selective Service has 
organized to administer the former through a Veter- 
ans Personnel Division and the latter comes under 
the wing of the Veterans Employment Service of the 
WMC. By this alignment of responsibility, the re- 
sources of the two agencies are effectively marshalled 
behind a common objective—returning servicemen 
to immediate gainful employment. 

The Director of Selective Service will discharge his 
responsibilities for reinstatement of veterans in old 
jobs through a Veterans Personnel Division at 
National headquarters with decentralized responsi- 
bility to State Directors and authority to set up 
necessary machinery within the States to carry out the 
program at local and State levels. At the local level 
of operation, Local Boards and the Reemployment 
Committeemen, attached to the 6,439 local boards, 
will continue to handle complaints against employers 
in the initial stage. If an employer’s stand is un- 
tenable under the law, and he will not reconsider his 
refusal to reinstate a veteran, the Reemployment 
Committeemen will initiate steps to bring the case 
before the appropriate enforcement authority. 

Under delegated authority from the Director of 
Selective Service, the Chairman of the WMC will 
discharge his responsibility to new veterans along 
with those he is now discharging to veterans of pre- 
vious wars, through the facilities of the Veterans 
Employment Service and the Nation-wide network of 
1,500 local offices of the USES. 

Covered under the joint veterans assistance pro- 
gram are all men and women who entered upon 
active military or naval service, whether by induc- 
tion, enlistment, commission or otherwise, subsequent 
to May 1, 1940,! when defense military training was 
inaugurated. 

There are certain conditions to be met by a person 
seeking to secure employment benefits under the 


! Service Extension Act of 1941. 
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enabling legislation. A veteran is entitled to rein- 
statement in his former position, or to a position of 
like seniority, status and pay (1) if such position was 
in the employ of a private employer, the United 
States Government, its territories or possessions, or 
the District of Columbia; (2) if such position was not 
a temporary position; (3) if he left such position 
subsequent to May 1, 1940, in order to enter upon 
active service in the land or naval forces of the 
United States; (4) if he satisfactorily completed his 
period of training and service and received a certif- 
icate to that effect; (5) if he is still qualified to per- 








JOINT STATEMENT 


THE DIRECTOR OF SELECTIVE SERVICE has a two- 
fold responsibility under Section 8 (g) of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940. These are: 

1. To establish a Personnel Division for the purpose of render- 
ing aid to veterans seeking reinstatement in their o/d positions. 

2. To establish a Personne] Division to render aid to veterans 
in seeking new positions. 

The Director of Selective Service in carrying out his first 
duty, to establish a Personnel Division to render aid to veterans 
seeking reinstatment in former positions, has established a 
Veterans Personnel Division (heretofore known as the Reem 
ployment Division). 

Under the reemployment policy of the Selective Service 
System, the responsibility for securing to veterans their right of 
reemployment has been delegated to the State Directors with 
authority to set up within the respective States, the machinery 
which is most conducive to securing such reemployment rights 
for the veterans. . 

The local boards, together with their Reemployment Com- 
mitteemen, will be charged at their level with the responsibility 
of rendering such aid as is necessary in order to enforce tnis right. 

The Director of Selective Service, in carrying out the second 
mandate of Congress to render aid to veterans in securing new 
positions, is requesting the War Manpower Commission to 
assume the responsibility of placing returned veterans in new 
positions through the facilities of that organization 

The WMC has a Veterans Employment Service in its national 
headquarters, a State Veterans Employment Representative in 
each State administrative office, and a local Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative in each of the 1,500 local offices of the 
United States Employment Service of the WMC. It will be 
the responsibility of that organization to conduct an effective 
program designed to place the returned veterans in new 
positions. 

The reintegration of the returning veteran to the civilian 
economy of this country is one of the most important duties of 
the Nation, both from an economic and patriotic point of view. 
It is particularly important that the agencies of the Selective 
Service System and the WMC cooperate with a complete unity 
of purpose. 

While the reinstatement of veterans to their former positions 
is a primary objective of the Veterans Personnel Division of the 
SSS and the placement of veterans into new jobs is a primary 
objective of the USES of the WMC, ours is a joint effort, whose 
objectives must be accomplished in unity and cooperation 
between the two services. 

The employment responsibility for veterans of all previous 
wars continues to be that of the USES of the WMC. 


—PAUL V. McNUTT, Chairman, War Manpower Com- 
mission, and LEWIS B. HERSHEY, Dhirector, Selec- 
tive Service System. 
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form the duties of such position; (6) if he makes 
application for reemployment within 40 days after 
he is relieved from service; and (7) if such position is 
in the employ of a private employer, and the em- 
ployer’s circumstances have not so changed as to 
make it impossible or unreasonable to reinstate the 
veteran to such position or to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay. 

If a veteran’s preservice job was in the employ of a 
State or political subdivision thereof, it is the sense of 
Congress that he should be accorded reinstatement on 
the same basis and under the same conditions as 
Federal employees absented on military furlough. 

Reinstatement to old jobs is also provisioned as 
follows: reinstated veteran (1) shall be considered as 
having been on furlough or leave of absence during 
his period of service; (2) shall be restored without 
loss of seniority; (3) shall be entitled to participate in 
insurance or other benefits offered by the employer 
bound to established rules and practices relating to 
employees on furlough or leave of absence in effect 
with the employer at the time such person entered 
military or naval service; and (4) shall not be dis- 
charged from such position without cause within one 
year after such restoration. 

To facilitate the reinstatement process or place- 
ment in a new job, predischarge programs have 
been set up in most of the military and naval hos- 
pitals to conduct hospital interviews with those about 
to be discharged from the service. The purpose of 
these interviews is to determine whether reinstate- 
ment or a new job is the serviceman’s objective. By 
arrangement with the Veterans Employment Service 
of the WMC, the Army and Navy cooperates in a 
program which permits specially qualified USES 
interviewers to operate a “bedside” registration 
service, identical with the process used when register- 
ing applicants at a local employment office. By the 
time the hospital dischargee arrives at his home the 
probabilities are that a job will be waiting for him. 
By means of the predischarge registration card, the 
Employment Service was able to set its facilities in 
motion to screen out a job related to the veteran’s 
work experience and geared to his physical capacities. 


New “Form 53” Speeds Discharge 


Separations from active service are now being more 
speedily accomplished as a result of a new Army 
discharge form which clears away many encumbering 
details. Officially designated “WD AGO Form No. 
53,” this form is prepared in sextuplicate. A ‘‘Posting 
Copy” is forwarded to the Adjutant General’s Office; 
a “‘Soldier’s Copy” containing information concerning 
duties, rights, and benefits, is given to the discharged 
soldier; a third copy known as the “Insurance 
Notice”’ is forwarded to the Veterans Administration; 
a fourth, the “Board of Registration Copy”’ is sent to 
the State Director of Selective Service in the State in 
which the discharged soldier was registered, for for- 
warding by the State Director to the local board; 
a fifth, or ““Reemployment Committeeman’s Copy’”’ 
is sent to the State Director of Selective Service for 
the State in which the veteran will seek employment 
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(this may or may not be the same local board with 
which the soldier was registered at the time of induc- 
tion); and a sixth copy is sent through the State 
Director of Selective Service in the State in which 
the veteran intends seeking employment for forward- 
ing to the State Veterans Employment Representative 
of the WMC. 

This compact form is replete with information that 
is essential and helpful to the agencies concerned 
with hastening the veteran’s reestablishment in 
civilian life and gainful employment. Compensa- 
tion claims, and applications for admittance to voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs are all placed nearer 
disposition as a result of the assembled data on these 
forms. They give the Reemployment Committee- 
men in the local board to which the veteran is required 
to report when he is separated from the service a full 
record of the veteran’s service and notice of his 
homecoming. All the many services that Reemploy- 
ment Committeemen perform for the veteran are 
lined up in anticipation of his return. The form 
serves the veteran in a similar way in the offices of 
the USES. It gives the Veterans Employment 
Representative advance opportunity to study the 
veteran’s qualifications and develop a fitting job- 
opening for him. 


Medical Records are Confidential 


Information concerning the physical and mental 
condition of discharged veterans is confidential and 
subject to strict rules on disclosure which limits its 
release only under certain exceptional circumstances 
to specified Government officials. No veteran, there- 
fore, need fear that his chance at a job will be penal- 
ized by his service medical record. Physical factors, 
the counterpart of which are unrevealed in the work 
histories of nonveteran applicants, are no more per- 
tinent to a veteran’s referral record and it would be 
taking an unfair advantage to make them so. 

Even obvious physical handicaps, apparent to inter- 
viewers and employers alike, no longer constitute the 
draw-back to employment they once were. Handi- 
capped workers have become a definite part of the 
labor market as a result of their performance in war 
jobs. Manpower shortages gave them their chance 








With reference to the reemployment rights of persons trans- 

ferred to the Enlisted Reserve Corps, the Legal Division of the 
Selective Service System makes the following statement: 
‘*A person who leaves a position in the employ of any employer 
in order to perform active duty or service in the armed forces 
of the United States forfeits his right to be restored to such posi- 
tion and to any reemployment benefits under Section 8 of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, when, 
upon his request, he obtains not only a release from such active 
duty or service but also a transfer to the Army Reserve in order 
to engage for another employer in an occupation in industry or 
agriculture that is essential to the war effort. He has, of his own 
volition, elected to take employmen*, other than the one he 
left originally, for the purpose of securing his release from active 
duty or service in the armed forces.”,-—From VETERANS EMPLOyY- 
MENT SERVICE News LETTER, Jan.-Feb. 1944. 
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and they did not muff it. Their performance in 
tedious jobs has been almost unbelievable and it has 
put them in a position to compete with the best of 
able-bodied workers. Techniques of vocational re- 
training have been thereby advanced and the veteran 
of this war will profit as a result. That he shall have 
the opportunity to take advantage of these voca- 
tional training aids is the Government’s intention and 
the determination of the men assigned to help him in 
such positions as Selective Service Reemployment 
Committeemen, Veterans Employment Represent- 
atives, hospital interviewers, and others charged 











DENVER’S 


1-Stop Service 
for Veterans 


e e« By ALBERT W. BEVAN, Manager, and 
WILLIAM J: SHAY, Supervisor 
Veterans Service Division, USES, 


Denver, Colorado 


A ONE-STOP SERVICE for veterans is the proud 
boast of Denver, Colorado, the site of one of seven 
Veterans Demonstration Offices opened last January. 
This demonstration office found its initial job of 
securing community action advanced by the fact that 
it was located in the same city as regional and State 
offices of the War Manpower Commission, which 
meant that the resources of three levels of operation 
were close at hand at all times. This fortunate cir- 
cumstance facilitated the securing of public under- 
standing, acceptance, and cooperation in establishing 
one point of contact for demobilized servicemen and 
the various employment and other services available 
to them. 

Since realistic job counseling and placements of a 
long-term tenure will combine to safeguard the best 
interests of the veteran and his future security as a 
reestablished citizen, a great deal of emphasis is 
placed on these two functions of the demonstration 
office. 

To bring the work to fruition, the cooperation of 
other public agencies and of labor and management 
is essential and representatives of such groups have 
participated from the beginning. Over a period of 
one week, for example, various representatives devoted 
the following amounts of time to our joint task: 


One representative of the Veterans Administration...... 
One representative of the State Department of Vocational 


INNS 0 5 ka ce bes neck eobonses cadubarees 42 
One medical representative... ......cccsescessescvcces 12 
Three representatives of the Civil Service Commission (48 

IRR PA eS te aa ae 144 
One Training and Education Advisor................. 48 
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with disseminating information and directing him to 
channels of assistance. 

The joint statement signed by Selective Service 
Director Lewis B. Hershey and War Manpower Com- 
mission Chairman Paul V. McNutt assures coopera- 
tion at all levels of operation in their two spheres of 
responsibility, minimizes possibility of duplication of 
effort, and thereby speeds up the process of disposi- 
tion to assure the greatest degree of assistance to 
veterans. This augurs well for the success of our 
veterans reestablishment program. 











IN ACTION 


In housing these representatives under its roof, the 
employment office provides a one-stop service that is 
of inestimable value to veterans; the advantages of 
such a focal point are many, but primarily the veteran 
is spared the necessity of visiting a seemingly endless 
round of offices in the community in search of the 
service he needs. 

In addition, consultation and cooperation have been 
maintained with community organizations, schools, 
welfare agencies, fraternal and religious groups, in 
order that the program might be representative of the 
aims of the whole community. 

Articles on the purpose of the demonstration office, 
the formation of a Veterans Advisory Council, and 
a training conference on rehabilitation, and photo- 
graphs of the formal opening appeared in local and 
State newspapers, and broadcasts were made on local 
and State radio stations. These were followed up by 
human interest stories as the program got under way. 
In addition, local publications of national veterans 
organizations, the armed services, and various house 
organs publicized the timely program. Public reac- 
tion to the news releases and radio broadcasts was 
splendid, and interest in the work was shown by a 
large attendance at public addresses given before 
veterans organizations, labor unions, and some civic 
organizations. 

Local employers responded by placing orders for 
veterans with the Denver local office, and a number 
of employers from other parts of Colorado and ad- 
joining States requested information on how to ob- 
tain veterans for possible job openings expected in 
their establishments. 

In conjunction with the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, a campaign has been inaugurated to have 
employers superimpose a white “V” over the blue 
star on their service flags to indicate a veteran rehired, 
and for a red star on the white field for each veteran 
hired who had no reemployment privileges. 

The first problem encountered in setting up the 
Veterans’ Service Division was the selection of per- 
sonnel. The personnel records of all persons in the 
office were reviewed and a preliminary selection 
made on the basis of education and experience. 
These persons were interviewed by the office manager 
and the supervisor of the Veterans Service Division 
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to further examine their capacities for the various 
positions. 

Next came the problem of training, both for the 
persons selected to fill new positions and for all the 
encumbents of the local office staff. With only six 
days elapsing before the scheduled opening of the 
demonstration office, it was apparent that not very 
much could be accomplished in the way of highly 
specialized training for counselors. For the time 
being, the training would have to be general in 
nature. 

Training units furnished by National Headquar- 
ters were distributed to the office manager, the division 
supervisor, and a training specialist from the State 
WMC Office. Outlines were prepared and schedules 
drawn, to make sure that all personnel received the 
minimum training necessary to proper performance 
of its duties. In a number of instances this schedule 
called for written examinations to determine the 
effectiveness of the instruction given. Night sessions 
were required for the entire local office personnel and 
all scheduled training was successfully completed 
prior to the opening date of the demonstration office. 

As a result of this expanded service to veterans the 
local office was confronted with a flood of new prob- 
lems. Here are some of the problems and how they 
were worked out: 


1. Since the compilation of statistics was assigned 
to the local office Technical Division, it was impera- 
tive that necessary information flow on a current 
basis to that division. Changes in office procedure 
had to be made. Heretofore, application cards, 
USES Form 511, had not been taken on veteran 
applicants until they reached the desk interviewer. 
No record was cbtained on what happened to each 
veteran at the reception and referral counters. Now 
a partial application on each unregistered veteran is 
taken at the Veterans’ Reception Counter. Service 
rendered to the veteran is recorded on the application 
card at each station visited. Entries are dated and 
initialed by the person making them. At the close 
of each day, the Form 511 cards of all veterans serv- 
iced are sent to the Technical Division where neces- 
sary statistical tabulations are made. 

It was found that this change would be successful 
only if entries of all actions taken vere recorded. 
By close supervision and staff traini/ig meetings in 
which the specific mistakes of individual interviewers 
were pointed out and correct procedures explained, 
the desired results were obtained. 


2. So that interviewers handling veterans should be 
acquainted with all the open orders in the office we 
furnished all of them with a demand list showing all 
job openings together with the names of the inter- 
viewers responsible for them. Orders which appear 
to be particularly suited for veteran applicants and 
orders in which the employers specify “veterans only” 
or “veterans preferred” are taken in triplicate with 
one copy to the Veterans Service Division. At first 
this developed an additional problem—the person 
holding the order in the Employer Relations Division 
had to be notified of referrals made by the interviewers 
in the Veterans Service Division. Accordingly, we 
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designed a ‘“‘Notice of Referral’? form, which is pre- 
pared in duplicate, one copy being routed to the 
person holding the order and the other placed in a 
tickler file maintained by the interviewer in the 
Veterans Service Division. The lower part of this 
form provides a space on which a report can be made 
to the interviewer in the Veterans Service Division. 
The copy of this form filed in the tickler file insures 
that the interviewer concerned will take follow-up 
action if no notice of verification has been received 
within a certain length of time. 


3. To avoid the necessity of veterans visiting a 
large number of stations within the local office to 
obtain complete service, interviewers were instructed 
that if they did not have a suitable job to which to refer 
the veteran, but another interviewer did have, they 
were to obtain the order from that interviewer. 


4. The first 2 weeks of operation disclosed that a 
comparatively small number of persons was being 
referred to the representatives of the cooperating 
agencies located in the office. We therefore instituted 
a series of staff meetings during which the representa- 
tives of these cooperating agencies explained to the 
personnel of the office the type of service they were 
prepared to render to veterans. Here it was continu- 
ally stressed that each person serving the veteran fully 
inform him of the nature of the services available to him 
in the office, and urge him to take advantage of them. 
Check lists were prepared to assist in this task. ‘This 
training was so productive that referrals to vocational 
rehabilitation rose from 10 in 1 week to 22 in the week 
immediately following. 


5. Early in the demonstration period veteran appli- 
cants were not being referred to the Unemployment 
Compensation Claims Division until after they had 
passed through the Labor Supply Division or the 
Veterans Service Division; this resulted in excessive 
cross traffic and waste of time. The procedure has 
now been altered; the veterans are routed from the 
reception desk directly to the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division for filing their claims. 


6. It soon became apparent that it was desirable 
to give the personnel of the Veterans Service Division 
special training in counseling. That counseling of 
veterans starts at the reception counter and is a con- 
tinuous process. In cooperation with members of 
the faculty of Colorado University and Denver Uni- 
versity a 60-hour course in counseling was designed. 
All staff members of the division attend this 2-hour 
class 3 nights a week. 


7. The expanded counseling service provided for 
veterans quickly disclosed the need for psychiatric 
counseling and clinical service. The Colorado Psy- 
chopathic Hospital generously offered to provide such 
a service, and it is now available on call. 


8. Experience disclosed that veterans were little 
if any, different from other applicants in their failure 
to report when referred to jobs. As soon as it is 
known that the veteran has not reported to the 
employer a telephone call is made or a call-in card 
sent to the veteran requesting him to revisit the office 
so that further efforts may be made to place him. 
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Veterans offering no particular problem are 
handled in the customary manner; that is, through 
the regular Labor Supply Division; those presenting 
special problems are entrusted to Veterans Placement 
Specialists, Veterans Counselors, and Counselors for 
Physically Handicapped Veterans. So that every 
veteran may have every possible consideration for 
obtaining referral to a vacancy, provision has been 
made for the Veterans Placement Specialist to develop 
a job opening. If a veteran has an unusual problem 
he is sent to the Veterans Counselor who is especially 
equipped to help him solve his difficulties. The 
following case illustrates this counseling service: 

A discharged marine (with 26 months of service) 
visited the office. He had been wounded, lost the 
sight of one eye, and was suffering from battle fatigue. 
Specifically, he was bitter about the loss of four broth- 
ers in the first three months of the war, which he 
blamed on inadequate equipment; and in general 
his attitude was strongly anti-social, After chatting 
with the veteran for some time, the counselor sug- 
gested isolation from people and quietude as the best 
working atmosphere for a disturbed mind. There 
was a job order for a cattle herder and it was to this 
opening the ex-serviceman was sent. Time was 
counted on to bevel the edges of his bitterness and as 
soon as the veteran felt he had the old hold on him- 
self he would have every opportunity for return to 
his old employment. In the pre-war days he had 
been a high climber in the timber industry. But if 
he did not wish to join the timber gang again, he was 
told, he would have every opportunity to train for 
something else. He was willing to cooperate in this 
disposition of his current problem. 

The publicity given to the establishment of the 
Denver office has increased our load of veteran ap- 
plicants. During the first month of operation for 
which complete statistics are available, there were 
2,556 reception desk inquiries, 819 new applications, 
949 local referrals, 570 local placements, 137 clearance 


applicant-holding placements, and 486 referrals to 
cooperating agencies, both within and without the 
Denver office. Approximately 275 of the referrals 
to cooperating agencies were developed as a result of 
a counseling interview 

The essentially new technique or service added to 
the function of the local USES office is the establish- 
ment of counselors. The results of counseling, of 
course, are better evaluated on a long-term basis, but 
approximately 35 percent of all counseling cases 
encountered thus far seem to have been satisfactorily 
solved. This counseling ranges from advice on train- 
ing and employment to instruction on claims for 
compensation and application for vocational re- 
habilitation with the Veterans Administration, where 
an ex-soldier is obviously suffering ill-effects from his 
service experience. 


To aid in the guiding and evaluation of this pro- 
gram, a number of nongovernmental groups, as well 
as governmental agencies, are collaborating in a 
Veterans Advisory Council which meets bimonthly 
to examine progress, analyze results, and recommend 
changes in future operations. Statistics are being 
compiled to determine from actual experience the 
approximate load which may be carried by a given 
number of personnel, and the types of problems which 
are being encountered, to enable us to estimate a 
realistic budget for the fiscal year 1945. ‘Time records 
are revealing a continual improvement in techniques 
of handling veteran applicants and their problems. 
In recent weeks the average time per applicant 
handled within the Veterans Division has been re- 
duced from 38 minutes to 33 minutes. The minimum 
time average in the Veterans Unit in handling 
applicants is 14 minutes, while the maximum is 59 
minutes. 

Thus on the anvil of one Veterans Demonstration 
Office are tools being fashioned for a wider service to 
veterans in all USES offices throughout the country. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON REHABILITATION OF 
THE DISABLED SERVICEMAN 


Filling an urgent need, this timely new bulletin of 
the Russell Sage Foundation Library presents items of 
a general category together with a listing of articles on 
rehabilitation activities in the United States, Australia, 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, New Zea- 
land, South Africa and the U.S. S.R. 

Compiled by Felicia Fuss, the foreword of the bibli- 
ography quotes a definition of ‘‘rehabilitation” by the 
National Council on Rehabilitation as follows: ‘‘Re- 
habilitation is the restoration of the handicapped to 
the fullest physical, mental, social, vocational and 
economic usefulness of which they are capable. In 
her bibliography, Miss Fuss explains that “‘rehabilita- 
tion connotes cure or reduction of disability resulting 
from trauma, so that the injured is enabled to return 
either to his ordinary work, or failing that, to useful 
alternative work.” 
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Included in the listing are several articles from WMC 
publications: ““The Road Back,” by O. D. Hollen- 
beck, Manpower Review, January 1943; ‘‘Priming for 
Post-War Tasks,’ Manpower Review, July 1943; and 
‘Special Aids for Placing Navy Personnel in Civilian 
Jobs,” of the Division of Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Tables, WMC. 

The bibliography is an invaluable guide for persons 
seeking comprehensive background material in prep- 
aration for discharging duties under programs looking 
toward reestablishment of disabled war veterans in 
civilian life, or for anyone having a special interest in 
this vital subject. 

Copies of this 8-page bulletin are available at 10 
cents a copy from the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22d Street, New York 10, N. Y. 








SMOOTH TRANSITION AND 


Canada’s Goal 


for Veterans 


« e By sTANLEY Ss. MOSS 


Associate Economic Analyst, 
War Manpower Commission 


THREE MONTHS after her entry into the present 
war, Canada began planning for the civil reestab- 
lishment of discharged members of her armed services. 
Her over-all objective was to develop jobs for her 
veterans and to smooth the transition period between 
demobilization and the taking up of those jobs. 
Within one year after plans were started, a compre- 
hensive program had been launched. By January 
1943, over 6,400 discharged members of the armed 
forces had received some form of assistance made 
available to them under the coordinated program. 

Canada’s over-all program of reestablishment em- 
braces medical, surgical, and psychiatric care for the 
disabled, as well as physical rehabilitation, vocational 
guidance and training. Special emphasis is placed on 
a well-organized employment service equipped to deal 
with the problems which must be solved if veterans are 
to find the jobs for which they are best suited. On 
this phase of reestablishment rests ultimate security 
for the individual veteran and in the final analysis the 
overall success of the Dominion’s program. 

To smooth the transition period between demobi- 
lization and reestablishment in a job, Canada has 
also provided liberal monetary allowances for fur- 
loughs, clothing, traveling expenses to place of en- 
listment or home (together with dependents’ allow- 
ances) and special added allowances for overseas 
service. In addition, there are disability pensions and 
out-of-work benefits for periods of unemployment, 
and maintenance benefits and dependents’ allow- 
ances during periods of free vocational training, and 
for those who return to universities and colleges to 
complete war-interrupted educations, at the Govern- 
ment’s expense. Finally, there are provisions for 
farm grants in furtherance of Canada’s agricultural 
extension aims, with financial aid and benefits while 
the veteran-farmers are awaiting crop and other 
returns; and subsidies by the Government for the 
purchase of land under home-settlement projects and 
to encourage part-time farming, as well as subsidies 
to encourage veterans to enter the business of com- 
mercial fishing. 

Administration of Canada’s program is lodged in 
several departments. Coordination on a national 
level is effected by an interdepartmental committee 
on demobilization comprising representatives of all 
interested Government departments. The military 
departments are responsible for the granting of 
clothing allowances, mustering-out pay, and trans- 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


portation home. In addition, the military provides 
other departments with information respecting the 
training, background, and experience of dischargees 
and of persons still in the armed forces, thereby mak- 
ing planned reestablishment possible. 

The Department of Pensions and National Health 
administers what is known as the Post Discharge Re- 
establishment Order under which training allowances 
and out-of-work benefits are granted. The adminis- 
trative machinery for determining the eligibility of 
veterans for benefits under this order is decentral- 
ized. Canada has been divided into ten districts 
each of which has a District Administrator, and a 
District Rehabilitation Board which passes upon vet- 
erans applications for benefits. This department also 
provides medical and surgical care and disability 
pensions, and determines the eligibility of veterans for 
subsistence allowances and training. 

A Welfare Division within this department, with 
welfare officers stationed in important centers 
throughout Canada, is the first point of contact of the 
veteran on his return to civilian life. These welfare 
officers are required to have an intimate knowledge 
of all rehabilitation measures and have responsibility 
for directing the disabled serviceman to the depart- 
ment which will best serve his needs; they also main- 
tain contact with private veterans organizations, and 
encourage employers to grant veterans preference for 
available jobs. Welfare officers are also detailed to 
visit soldiers in hospitals prior to their discharge, in 
order to speed up steps in their reestablishment. 


Special Centers for Severely Handicapped 


The Department of Pensions and National Health 
has the added responsibility of conducting vocational 
training courses for veterans, who because of physical 
disability are unable to attend courses given by the 
Department of Labour for physically fit persons. 
Severely handicapped veterans, and those suffering 
from neurosis, have their own special reconditioning 
centers where they are fitted for sheltered employ- 
ment. These reconditioning centers are under medi- 
cal supervision and the veterans undergoing treatment 
are encouraged to enter light occupations. 

The Department of Labour accumulates information 
on employment open to veterans. Employment serv- 
ice officers are stationed at all Army discharge centers 
to interview discharged men, advise them of their 
reinstatement rights, and of current employment 
opportunities open to them. Direct placement may 
be made from the discharge center, although the usual 
procedure is to refer the soldier to his appropriate 
local employment service office. 

The local employment office services handicapped 
as well as physically fit veterans. A special services 
section has been added to each of the local employ- 
ment offices throughout Canada, for the exclusive 
placement of all physically handicapped persons 
(whether veteran or civilian) under the guidance of 
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specially trained staff members. On a regional level, 
specialists in the placement of physically handicapped 
are assigned to each regional office to supervise the 
work in their respective regions. 

The Department of Labour also has authority to 
undertake vocational training projects to equip 
physically fit veterans for gainful employment in 
industry, forestry, mining, fishing, construction, manu- 
facture, and commerce. Veterans, however, may 
enter such courses only if approved by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, and this 
department defrays all expenses of their training. 

To the Department of Mines and Resources has 
been assigned the responsibility for the administration 
of the Veterans Land Act of 1942. Under this act 
veterans may be subsidized while reestablishing them- 
selves in the business of farming or commercial fishing. 
Veterans of practical farm experience who saw active 
warfare are entitled to reestablishment in full-time 
farming; while veterans with but limited knowledge 
of farming may nevertheless be subsidized for part- 
time farming if they locate in home settlements near 
industrial or commercial plants by which they are 
regularly employed. Veterans qualified to engage in 
commercial fishing, another key industry of Canada, 
may receive assistance in the purchase of homes if 
they will engage in commercial fishing. 

The Government is not at present encouraging 
widespread recourse to these benefits due on the one 
hand to the scarcity of building materials and farm 
equipment, and on the other to its desire to avoid a 
charge of discrimination against members of the armed 
forces who are still fighting overseas, and who may, 
therefore, not have an equal opportunity to purchase 
choice sites under the land settlement plan if appli- 
cations are accepted on a first returned, first served 
basis. The department is therefore confining its ac- 
tivities to the purchase of land which will be held in 
reserve and apportioned to veterans in the post-war 
period. 

Other Government departments are cooperating in 
the over-all veterans reestablishment program. Since 


July 1942 procurement departments have been re- 
quired to insert in all contracts for war supplies a 
clause providing for the employment of a reasonable 
quota of veterans of this war and the last war where 
such veterans are available and competent. The 
Government has likewise provided for statutory pref- 
erence for veterans desiring to enter the Dominion 
civil service. 


Canadian Legion Active in Reestablishment 


The Canadian Legion, an organization comparable 
to veterans organizations in the States, has exercised 
great influence in shaping reestablishment legislation. 
It has sponsored legislation to hold up discharge from 
the armed forces until gainful employment is available 
for the dischargee. This proposal contemplates de- 
mobilization at centralized points (rather than at 
scattered points) where representatives of all depart- 
ments concerned with reestablishment would be sta- 
tioned, and where members of the armed forces could 
be screened for appropriate employment or tested 
for vocational or professional training. 

The Canadian Legion also proposes that preference 
be accorded veterans in all fields of employment 
whether private, federal, provincial, or municipal, and 
has presented several methods for achieving this ob- 
jective. The first would be to have the local employ- 
ment service office furnish a list of available and quali- 
fied ex-servicemen to all employers seeking workers. 
Local businessmen’s committees now functioning in 
over 100 centers throughout Canada, and comprised 
of leading employers and representatives of the em- 
ployment service and organized labor could be in- 
fluential in putting this program across. ‘They now 
cooperate with Government departments in fostering 
veterans preferences for civilian employment. The 
Legion also suggests, in addition to the war contract 
provision, a statutory requirement that every em- 
ployer will hire a predetermined quota of veterans. 
Another proposal is the establishment of an exclusive 
placement service for veterans. 








(Continued from Page 5) 

pressed in lay occupational terms readily under- 
standable by local employment office personnel at 
the placement station. Thus if a man is recovering 
from a spinal injury, his card will specify that he 
“should not be referred to a job which requires 
heavy lifting or other physical strain;’’ if he has suf- 
fered leg injuries the card will indicate that “‘he 
should not work where he has to do much walking or 
standing;” if he has arthritis, that “She should not be 
employed in a damp place,” and so on. 

In addition to employment limitations created by 
the serviceman’s disability, the hospital registration 
card gives a complete review of his occupational and 
educational background. It shows the experience he 
had before he came into the service, the training he 
received while in the service, the type of work he 
performed after receiving the training, and the civilian 
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pursuits he chooses to follow after his discharge. 

Wherever the veteran goes his registration card 
goes ahead of him. And by the time he reaches his 
destination, the local employment office has already 
reviewed his record and considered it with relation 
to available employment in the community for which 
he would be best fitted. Thus, in most instances, 
it is possible to effect prompt placement. 

The hospital interviewing program is now func- 
tioning in practically all service hospitals. Although 
statistics are not available nationally regarding the 
number of discharged servicemen who have been 
interviewed prior to discharge and subsequently 
placed in jobs, it is estimated that about 85 percent 
of those interviewed are satisfactorily placed. As a 
matter of fact several areas have reported that every 
veteran interviewed at a hospital has been placed 
upon reporting to his “home” local office. 
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testing program in general, however, has been 
severely handicapped by the lack of adequate per- 
sonnel and facilities. 

The seven Veterans Demonstration Offices have 
proved themselves an effective means of trying out 
the type of organization structure and methods that 
will lead to adequate service to veterans. To evaluate 
the methods and tools used, we are accumulating 
evidence which can be culled only from practical 
experience. 

On the basis of this evidence the guide which was 
used for installing these programs is at present under- 
going revision. The information secured from a 
meeting late in March of managers and chiefs of the 
Veterans Division of various offices has contributed 
greatly to the content of this guide. The new guide 
will then be used as a basis for installing an improved 
service to veterans throughout the 1,500 offices of the 
USES. 
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handicaps. The interviewer who finds a handicap 
repugnant is a misfit in his job. 

The following examples show that the USES inter- 
viewer used intelligence, understanding, and wisdom 
in interviewing and placing veterans whose cases 
were somewhat out of the ordinary: 

A veteran in his early twenties, suffering from 
severe tremor because of battle fatigue, came into a 
USES office recently in search of advice on the kind 
of job he could handle successfully He had been a 
milling machine operator before entering the service; 
while he would have liked to return to his old occupa- 
tion, he felt that his nervous condition would not 
permit his working in noisy surroundings, and he was 
therefore seeking a “quiet” job. The interviewer 
referred him to a job on a farm where he could work 
by himself most of the time. Three months later he 
returned to the USES office, his tremor gone, his 
whole bearing reflecting a new outlook on life. He 
was referred to his former job as milling machine 
operator where today he is successful and happy. 

Because of leg injuries received in the North African 
campaign, a veteran who applied at a USES office 
advised he could not take a job which involved much 
walking, standing, or heavy lifting. His prewar 
civilian occupation had been that of a truck driver 
and his Army classification was “Amphibian Truck 
Motor Sergeant.” There was no “related” civilian 
job for him now with his leg injury, but the local 
office did place him in a small machine shop as a 
machinist’s apprentice, where he is a satisfied worker 
specializing in small parts. 

What the future holds for him is of vital concern 
to the handicapped veteran, too. The interviewer, 
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therefore, must always remember that and never 
let a dictatorial note mar his relationship with the 
veteran. At times firmness may be needed to get the 
interview on a sound and effective basis but it must 
never be an offensive firmness. Suitability of jobs 
and acceptability of advice are decisions that rest 
with the veteran. 








«... When I Dust Off That Desk Again’”’ 


AN ARTICLE carried in the December 1943 issue of the MAn- 
POWER Review “What About WMC Employees now in the 
Service,” quoted a letter received from Corporal Mortimer 
Karpp, a former USES employee now in the armed forces. 
Stating, “I look forward to a resumption of related civilian 
duties with some misgivings,” Corporal Karpp expressed con- 
cern about a retraining program and some method of “‘keeping 
up” with new manpower and Employment Service develop- 
ments for those who entered the service from WMC and the 
USES and expect to return to their old jobs. The Review 
replied to Corporal Karpp, announcing its policy of providing 
free subscriptions to all such members of the armed forces. 

Since then we have received several requests from former 
employees of USES and WMC, among them two V-mail 
letters which are quoted below: 


Gentlemen: According to the December 16 issue of 
the ‘‘General Memorandum,” United States Employ- 
ment Service, Kansas,City, Mo., you-are making avail- 
able to servicemen, subscriptions to the MANPOWER 
Review. Will you please inform me as to rates for I 
should like to read your articles. Worked in the Em- 
ployment Service four years in Kansas and Missouri 
prior to August 1942; therefore I am interested in 
developments in the employment field. 

(Signed) Sgt. Lewis Dresser. 


Dear Editor: I’ve just been able to read a bundle of 
Reviews, including the December 1943 issue containing 
Mortimer Karpp’s letter. I'd like to purchase one 
of your subscriptions or get on your mailing list if there 
are any openings. The Review was a real help with 
my seven-county itinerant route. Like Karpp 
I do “‘want information, together with large and small 
talk.” I speak only for myself but think his program for 
a quarterly digest is a little too much effort on behalf of 
a limited audience which is going to find a different 
employment service pattern after demobilization any- 
how; but I certainly echo his concern about that day 
when I dust off the desk again. What can we read now 
that will be helpful then? I find that language difficul- 
ties are too much when I try observing operation of 
foreign labor offices, so the Review has become my prin- 
cipal focus for planning. Is there a chance that the 
policy makers would set up six or ten months of appro- 
priate university work and authorize educational leave 
before we report back? 

(Signed) Sgt. Joun R. Marxecrar. 


In addition to placing Sergeants Dresser and Markgraf on 
the Review mailing list and informirg them that such sub- 
scriptions are free, we are also providing them with subscrip- 
tions to THE Lasor Market, so that they may keep abreast of 
national manpower developments, and advising them that a 
retraining program for returning veterans who were employees 
of the WMC and USES is now being planned. As soon as the 
ae stg has been completed, it will be announced in the 

VIEW. 
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SERVING 


RI Program 
Aids War Effort 


. . By FRANK O. JUDY 


Rural Industries Supervisor, 
USES forV irginia 


LUMBER—PULPWOOD—FERTILIZER—t hese 
products are of the utmost importance to both the 
war effort and to Virginia. This State produces 
almost 7 percent of the Nation’s output of fertilizer 
and is one of the foremost States in the production of 
lumber and pulpwood. Accordingly, on November 1, 
1943, the Virginia War Manpower Commission 
inaugurated a Rural Industries Service program. 
A memorandum was sent by the State administrative 
office to all local offices, outlining the functions and 
responsibilities of a newly established section of the 
Division of Placement—the Rural Industries Section 
(RI). In brief, the memorandum stated that. ‘‘the 
Rural Industries Section of the Division of Placement 
shall be responsible for . . . planning and putting 
into operation all local office programs for the mobi- 
lization, recruitment and placement of labor for food 
processing, lumbering, logging, the production of 
pulpwood and the fishing and fertilizer industries.” 
In other words, steps were to be taken by certain 
specifically designated personnel in the administrative 
and local offices to assist in providing an adequate 
labor supply for these essential, though often neglected, 
industries. 

Placing 6,000 additional workers in the lumber 
industry alone, if scheduled production is to be met 
in 1944, was just one of the tasks which faced this newly 
established section. In addition, the fertilizer indus- 
try indicated a need for nearly 1,000 additional sea- 
sonal workers to bring inventories to the level where 
current orders for spring planting could be filled. 

Until October 31, 1943, the United States Employ- 
ment Service had been under a contract with the 
State Extension Service to furnish the services of about 
twenty of its trained personnel to carry on a farm 
labor program in the State. When the contract 
expired, this staff was shifted to the RI program. 
Recruitment problems and practices for rural indus- 
trial activities are quite comparable to those encoun- 
tered in recruiting for agriculture, and since the farm 
placement staff had been doing this work for two 
years, it was felt that it had developed techniques 
and methods which particularly fitted it to assume 
the new responsibility. 

One month after the inauguration of the program, 
225 new entrants and 32 recalled workers had been 
placed by RI representatives in the logging and lum- 
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ber industries, 173 in the fertilizer industry, and 
443 in food processing. By December 31, these figures 
had increased to 381 new entrants in lumber and log- 
ging, 324 in fertilizer, and 661 in food processing. 
While this represented only a step toward the goal of 
meeting anticipated requirements for the three indus- 
tries, it indicated that a concentrated effort to serve 
a particular industry by means of a staff specially 
trained in the problems of that industry might be 
the means of achieving that goal. 

Almost every one of the 31 local offices in the State 
was found to be gravely concerned with the shortage 
of labor in the lumber and logging industries, and a 
concerted drive for additional workers and for fuller 
utilization of current workers in this field was decided 
upon as an initial step in putting an RI program 
into operation. 

Coincident with the establishment of a Rural Indus- 
tries Section of the USES the War Production Board 
requested the U. S. Forest Service to assist in making 
up the serious shortage in lumber, pulpwood and other 
forest products. In response the Forest Service set 
up within the State the timber production war 
project and five project foresters were assigned as 
many areas. A program of mutual cooperation be- 
tween this agency and the USES was immediately 
adopted and it was agreed that each would coordinate 
its efforts with those of the other toward improving 
labor conditions in the lumber and logging industries. 

In addition a policy regarding the seasonal transfer 
of agricultural labor to rural industrial employment 
during slack periods on farms was agreed upon between 
the State Extension Service and the USES. An 
identical agreement was negotiated with the Rural 
Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Increased on-the-farm production of lumber 
and pulpwood and the transfer of numerous agricul- 
tural workers to sawmills, food processing plants, and 
fertilizer factories were two very marked results of 
this phase of the program. 


Guadalcanal Hero Helps Combat Absenteeism 


Absenteeism among workers in the lumber, logging, 
and pulpwood industries had long been the bugaboo of 
the sawmill operators and logging contractors. In 
spite of the regulation providing for a 48-hour work- 
week in the lumber industry many operators found it 
impossible to work the required number of hours 
because of the tendency of employees to work only 
3 or 4 days out of the week. Only a few workers 
would report for work on Mondays and Tuesdays and 
practically none on Saturdays. 

To combat this problem, RI interviewers visited 
320 sawmills, logging camps, and lumber projects 
during November and talked to the crews and the 
operators, urging them to maintain production and 
stay on the job. These visits were made with several 
purposes in mind. In the course of the visits many 
factors affecting production were discussed. Parts, 
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equipment, tires, gasoline, and other physical needs 
were explored, since a shortage of these items might 
affect either the employment of additional workers 
or the fuller utilization of the workers already em- 
ployed. Where it was found that a lack of any of the 
above items seriously affected production, cases were 
immediately referred to the project forester of the 
timber production war project or the lumber adviser 
of the War Production Board. 

As a result of the combined efforts of the WMC and 
these two agencies, lumber production in Virginia in 
November increased 29.4 percent over October, 
nearly three times that of any other lumber-producing 
State in the region. 

One of the most effective methods of combating 
absenteeism in the lumber industry was developed by 
representatives of the timber production war project 
in cooperation with the USES. Through the veterans 
employment representative of the USES, a Marine 
Corps sergeant who had been severely wounded at 
Guadalcanal was located just prior to his ('»" 
from an army hospital. The sergeant pr 
stirring speech on his experiences in the war and the 
part wood played in the action on the Pacific front. 
Then, equipped with a sound motion picture pro- 
jector, he visited sawmills, logging camps and lumber 
mills on a regular itinerary. Restricted Army Signal 
Corps battle-front films shown to the employees 
emphasized the importance of staying on the job and 
producing more for the war effort. During a single 
day, one local office contacted 898 workers of 10 
different employers. The salutary effect of this pro- 
gram in reducing absenteeism, especially among 
woods crews, was apparent almost over night. Opera- 
tors were enthusiastic and numerous requests were 
received to repeat the project in other mills where 
absenteeism was chiefly responsible for reduced 
production. 

Another function of the RI program was that of 
improved utilization of workers already employed. 
Much of the responsibility for poor utilization rested 
not only with the workers, but frequently with em- 
ployers. In several instances where the mill operator 
was scheduled to pick up his crew at a filling station 
or country store at 7 a. m., he would arrive at 9:30 
a.m. Also, there were instances where workers were 
to quit at 5 p. m., yet it was often 6 p. m. before the 
truck picked them up to return them to their homes. 
Such practices definitely affected not only production, 
but also worker morale. RI representatives were 
urged to discuss them with operators and to make 
frank suggestions for their remedy. 


Farmers Lend Helping Hand 


One of the best sources for seasonal and part-time 
workers in the lumber industry is among the small 
general farmers and farm hands located in lumber and 
pulp-producing areas. In many sections of Virginia, 
particularly in the mountainous areas, a slack season 
in farm operations usually occurs between October 15 
and March 1. During this period many farmers, 
especially marginal or subsistence farmers whose crops 
are consumed at home instead of going to the market, 
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look to outside employment to supplement their 
income. 

To make fuller use of this type of labor, local USES 
offices mailed 1,200 copies of a form Jetter, prepared 
in the State offices, to farmers in the locality, urging 
them and their hired hands to cut puJpwood or saw- 
logs either on their own land or that of their neigh- 
bors. The critical need of this material was stressed 
and it was pointed out that prices being paid for saw- 
logs and pulpwood were very high and that they 
could readily secure tires, gasoline, truck repairs, and 
other items through their Timber Production War 
Project Forester if they were producing wood. Results 
were gratifying. Very soon afterwards there was a 
significant decrease in the number of small idle saw- 
mills in remote rural communities and pulpwood in- 
ventories began to approach a semblance of normalcy 
although they remained sharply below the 1942 level. 


Prisoners of War Fill Gap 


Certification of need for the employment of prison- 
ers of war was one of the major responsibilities of the 
Rural Industries Section. Between November 1 and 
December 31, applications for the use of more than 
4,500 war prisoners were received from more than 100 
employers, most of them engaged in lumber and 
pulpwood production, fertilizer manufacture, and 
food processing. Nearly all requests were received 
from employers in critical labor market areas where 
shipbuilding and other war industries had made 
heavy inroads on the normal supplies. 

A large percentage of the applications had to be 
disapproved because the prisoner of war camps were 
too far away from the places of employment. About 115 
prisoners of war were used by three peanut manufac- 
turers as warehouse laborers during December; about 
100 were employed by a large paper mill as pulpwood 
cutters. While as of the time of this writing a def- 
inite policy as to the establishment of side camps for 
the employment of prisoners of war in Virginia had 
not been established by the War Department, the 
probabilities are that it will be possible to place 
several thousand of these prisoners in Rural Industries 
during the next few months. 

Although there has been a considerable increase in 
employment in rural industries during the short time 
in which the RI Program in Virginia has been oper- 
ating, a great deal remains to be done in decreasing 
absenteeism, encouraging new entrants into rural 
industrial employment, and tapping new sources of 
seasonal labor for these activities. 








Next Month—“Utilizing Our Floating 
Labor Force.”’ 


THE JUNE 1944 issue of the Manpower Review 
will present the experience of local offices in their 
efforts to integrate into the local labor force a 
floating supply of womanpower—the thousands of 
women who follow their men folk as they transfer 
from Serviféfai 
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